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CONTINUITY OF TRADITION IN INDIAN 
EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT 


By 


Humayun Kasir 


Tue philosophy of education in ancient India recognized 
and stressed three main values. Of these, the first and 
foremost was the quest for the liberation of the individual 
from the bondage of evil. Evil is a denial of the good 
and arises out of ignorance. Ignorance is a_ limitation 
of the ego. In fact, all wants arise out of the sense of 
limitation. Education was the means to attain freedom 
from ignorance and, therefore, from limitations. The 
attainment of knowledge thus released one from the 
bondage of want and fear. The seers of ancient India 
were not afraid of living dangerously in thought and 
action. Their example, even more than their precept, 
inspired their pupils; and again and again we encounter 
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cases where the students ask the most searching and 
devastating questions of their teachers. It was not only 
a national but also a human loss when this adventurous 
spirit of Indian education gave place to instruction where 
learning by rote and submission to authority became its 
dominant temper. 

The second value which was emphasized was one of 
tolerance and forbearance. It arose not only out of 
respect for life as such but even more out of the recognition 
that ultimately all individuals are manifestations or 
moments of the Brahman. Since the Brahman alone is 
real and whatever in any sense is is a manifestation of the 
Brahman, everything is worthy of respect and regard. 
This had no doubt its obverse in the uncritical regard 
for even the trivial and the preservation of many 
elements which were better discarded. On the positive 
side, however, it did make for a large-hearted acceptance 
of differences, which is the essence of democracy. 

The third, and in one sense the most characteristic, 
value of the Indian philosophy of education was the 
principle of disinterested devotion (niskaima-bhakti). It 
arose directly from the striving for freedom from limita- 
tions and the regard for individuality. Once the 
limitations of the self were overcome, the ego became 
identified in one sense or another with the Absolute. As 
such it had no longer either the need or the inclination 
to think in terms: of self-interest. Since this was true of 
all selves, it was possible to view all action as part of 
the cosmic process. Each individual is responsible for 
his actions. Each is master of his destiny. Since he is 
at the same time also a manifestation of the Brahman, 
his individual liberty must be reconciled with his function 
in the totality of the Absolute. This reconciliation is 
effected through the concept of disinterested devotion and 
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action. This is akin to the Islamic conception of surrender 
to the will of God. Such surrender does not mean a 
negation of personality or acquiescence with fatalism but 
a deep sense of identification with the will of the Absolute. 
They alone shall have eternal life who give up the claim 
for limited personal lives. In the words of the Indian 
sage 

He alone sees who sees all beings as himself. 

Atmavat sarvabhiitesu yah pasyati sa pasyati. 

—Vrddha Canakya, II. 16. 


I 


The broad outline of the Indian outlook was evolved 
in ancient times. The new impulses of thought which 
entered the Indian stream with the appearance of the 
Moslems since the beginning of the eighth century led to 
points of contact at many levels, but by and large what was 
established was a modus vivendi rather than an intellectual 
integration. When different outlooks and forces come 
into contact, mutual adjustments inevitably take place, 
but the synthesis which was achieved was largely 
instinctive and based on the urges derived from feelings 
and emotions. Without the framework which intellectual 
integration alone can supply, such a synthesis cannot 
generally withstand the risk of the disruption due to 
the impact of fresh or unexpected urges. In India, the 
lack of intellectual integration has been a major cause 
of the phenomenon of parallel societies and culture 
which to this day exist side by side within India. 

The impact of Western culture was first felt in the 
fifteenth century and became increasingly strong until 
it became the dominant influence in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Its repercussions were in some 
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respects even deeper than those of Islam. Quantitatively, 
it touched far larger numbers and worked on _ the 
people from centres as widely distributed as Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay. The increasing control over the 
forces of nature led to improved means of transport 
and communication and brought the country together 
in a way which had never been experienced before. 
Its influence was therefore felt in the remotest corners 
of the land. What has given added significance to this 
quantitative expansion is the fact that qualitatively it 
meant an almost complete break with many past 
traditions and systems of belief. The emphasis on an 
empirical outlook and the scientific temper brought in 
new values which started a process of fermentation, 
the results of which have not yet been fully worked out. 

The appearance of Islam on the Indian scene did 
not lead to any marked change in the educational 
thought or practice of the country. Various reasons 
may be advanced to explain this fact. Education among 
the Moslems, like education in most other communities, 
started with a religious bias. Madrasas (schools of higher 
learning) were essentially schools of theology, with linguistic 
and philosophical studies occupying a subsidiary position. 
They aimed at stabilizing the body of belief and ensuring 
that the code of conduct conformed to these beliefs. 
As these were, at least in outward form, quite distinct 
from the religious beliefs and practices of the Hindus, 
the two systems of education flowed in parallel streams 
and did not interpenetrate except in the case of a few 
rare individuals. Those who followed the ancient modes 
of Indian learning rarely if ever took to the serious study 
of Islamic thought. Nor did Moslem scholars or students 
at various stages of education, with a few rare exceptions, 
pay any attention to the rich heritage of ancient India. 
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The fact that much of Moslem educational theory 
was derived from the Greeks may have been another 
reason it did not have a greater impact on Indian 
educational philosophy. A study of the writings of Imam 
Gazzali (1058-1111)—who is recognized as one of the 
greatest educational philosophers of the Moslem world— 
makes it clear that not only most of the elements but 
also the structure of his thought is based on Greek 
philosophy. Moslem educational thought in India shows 
little if any deviation from the pattern developed in 
Gazzali’s thought. India had come into contact with 
some aspects of Greek thought even before the beginning 
of the Christian era. Alexander (356-323 B.C.) did not 
penetrate far into India, but the impact of his invasion 
was felt over large areas of the country. The first 
historical empire in India was established after Alexander’s 
appearance on the Indian scene. It has generally been 
accepted that Chandragupta Maurya (ruled c. 324-302 
B.C.) had come into contact with Alexander, and some 
believe that it was this contact which helped him to establish 
the Mauryan Empire (c. 324 B.C.). We have records 
of the exchange of ambassadors between Indian kings 
and Greek principalities on the trans-Indian _ border. 
Recent discoveries have also indicated that there were 
trade contacts between India and Rome. There are 
thus good reasons to think that India was not unfamiliar 
with Greek educational thought and, therefore, did not 
find much that was new in what the Moslems brought 
with them. 

Though there was not much development in the 
field of theory, contact with Moslems led to certain 
changes in educational practice. Theoretically, the 
schools—particularly the maktabs, which served the needs 
of elementary education—were open to all. Though 
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these did not have many Hindu pupils in the beginning, 
the number increased in the course of time. As 
education became increasingly secular under the later 
Pathans and particularly under the influence of Akbar 
(1542-1605), the number of non-Moslem pupils steadily 
increased. It is interesting to note that though some 
of the institutions of higher learning (madrasas) were 
endowed by the state, those for elementary education 
(maktabs) were by and large left completely to private 
enterprise. Today, almost all countries regard the 
provision of elementary education as a primary duty of 
the State. Some countries hold that even secondary 
and higher education should be the responsibility of the 
State, but in mediaeval India—and this was probably 
the case with all countries in earlier times and the 
Middle Ages—the State’s participation in education was 
confined to patronage of only a few institutions of higher 
learning. 

One new development during this period was the 
establishment of a number of institutions for training 
in arts and crafts. In earlier days, such arts and crafts 
were generally taught by father to son as part of the family 
tradition. Also, some form cf apprenticeship was not 
altogether unknown. The establishment of the Sultanate 
in Delhi led to a situation where the old arrangements 
were no longer adequate. The king had to maintain 
a number of workshops (kharkhanas) to supply the needs 
of the royal household and the government departments. 
During Firoz Tuglak’s time (ruled, 1351-1388), some of 
these workshops were converted into institutions for 
vocational training. We do not know whether these 
trade schools were open to all, but it is safe to assume 
that the majority of the pupils were Moslems. The 
establishment of these schools outside the traditional 
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pattern of education in maktabs and madrasas led to a 
broadening of educational practice. Their establishment 
may also partly explain why for centuries the majority 
of skilled craftsmen and artisans in India have been 
Moslems. 

As he had done in so many other fields, Akbar 
introduced some significant reforms also in the field of 
education. It is generally held that he was almost 
illiterate, but he was a genius of a high order. A man 
of exceptional insight and sympathies, he educated 
himself through discussions with men of many vocations 
and many faiths. He was particularly interested in the 
education of children and suggested changes in both 
the method and the curriculum of elementary schools. 
He thought that the time spent by children in learning 
the alphabet inordinately long and largely a waste of 
time and energy. He also held that the traditional 
system of education suffered from an unduly heavy 
burden of books. He suggested methods for making 
the teaching of letters easy and was also anxious to 
make the child learn through his own efforts. He 
therefore issued a directive that “care should be taken 
to see that the child understands everything himself, 
but the teacher may help him a little.” (‘Ain 25 of 
’Ain-i-Akbari). Akbar introduced the study of practical 
subjects such as agriculture, accountancy, and _ public 
administration as well as theoretical subjects such as 
arithmetic, geometry and logic into the general course 
of study. Perhaps his greatest contribution to educational 
practice was to change the bias of education from 
theological to secular interests, and to extend the 
facilities equally to members of all communities. The 
result of the new educational policy of Akbar was that 
a large number of Hindu students began to study in 
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maktabs and madrasas, and soon some were appointed to 
teaching posts even in schools of higher learning (madrasas). 

We may conclude this section by quoting the gentle 
reproof that the Emperor Aurangzeb (ruled, 1658-1707) 
administered to his teacher when the latter wrote to 
congratulate him on his accession to the throne: “Was 
it not the duty of my teacher to make me acquainted 
with the characteristic features of the nations of the 
world, their resources and strength, their modes of 
warfare, their manners, religions, forms of dogma, and 
major interests, and by a regular course of historical 
reading to give me knowledge of the origin of States, 
their progress, and decline ; the events, the accidents, or 
the errors on account of which social changes or mighty 
revolutions have taken place?..' If you had taught 
me that philosophy which inclines the mind to reason 
and will not let it rest satisfied with anything short of 
the most valid arguments; if you had given me lessons 
which elevate the soul, fortify it against the buffets of 
fortune, and produce that fortitude and equanimity 
which is neither elated by prosperity nor depressed by 
adversity ; if you had made me understand the nature 
of man, taught me always to refer to first principles, 
and given me an understanding of the nature of the 
universe and of the order and regular motions of its 
parts; if such had been the nature of the philosophy 
I had learnt under your tuition, I would have been 
more indebted to you than Alexander to Aristotle.””? 

The ideals of education underlying this complaint 
of Aurangzeb reminds one vividly of that set forth in 


1. Francois Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire (London : Archibald 
Constable & Co., 1891), p. 156. 
2. Ibid., p. 160. 
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the Bhagavad-gita. The truly educated man is one who 
knows the nature of his own self and therefore of his 
fellows and the universe, one who is not perturbed by 
sorrow or elated by joy and can look upon good 
fortune and evil with equanimity born out of his 
consciousness of identity with the Brahman.* 


II 


While there had been some contacts between Europe 
and India since the days of the Greeks, the real impact 
of Europe on India began only after the advent of the 
Portuguese. The Portuguese sought to build up an 
empire in India, and, as they were great proselytizers, 
they tried to convert to Christianity, the people in their 
territories. Inthe end, their very aggressiveness defeated 
their purpose, and, when Portuguese power became weak 
in Europe, they also lost their dominant position in 
Asia. The impact of their policy of conversion to 
Christianity and their introduction of Western education 
have, however, left traces which are found to this day 
on the west coast of India. 

Until the collapse of the Moghul Empire, the 
European influence could not become dominant in any 
part of the country. After the death of Aurangzeb a 
struggle for supremacy began among Indian groups and 
individuals. The various European powers in India also 
took part in this general struggle. There was not much 
chance of European influence becoming pervasive so long 
as this struggle continued. By the end of the eighteenth 
century, the British had established themselves as the 
dominant power in India, although their influence had 


3. Bhagavad-gita II. 56 ; VI. 29, 32 ; XIII. 27 ; XVIII. 20. 
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already become quite widespread in Bengal and Madras 
as early as the middle of the century. It was during 
this time that European concepts began to play a decisive 
role in Indian thought and practice. 

Some attempt at establishing schools modeled on 
those of Europe had begun by the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century. These were in many cases due to 
missionary effort and private enterprise though the State 
also adopted some measures for the spread of English 
education in the latter decades of the century. The 
real transformation began with Macaulay’s famous minute 
in the fourth decade of the nineteenth century. He 
formulated a definite educational policy which aimed at 
introducing Western modes inte Indian life. Macaulay 
was convinced that Western political ideas based on 
constitutional government, rule of law, and _ individual 
liberty were values which not only should but could be 
introduced in India. He was also a great believer in 
the Western scientific method and held that with the 
spread of Western education in India, a scientific temper 
would gradually develop among the people. This, 
reinforced by the ideas of liberty, economic expansion, 
and constitutional and legal government, would bring 
about a transformation of the Indian scene. He hoped 
that in the course of time the social, moral and political 
ideas of Europe would be reproduced in India and would 
create a situation where India would throw off the 
British yoke. He had the vision and the magnanimity 
to say that it would be the proudest day for the British 
when India—envigorated and inspired by Western ideals— 
could take her place as an equal of the Western nations. 

Macaulay’s vision was shared by a number of Indian 
thinkers of the day. Even before Macaulay, Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy (1772-1833) had pledged himself to the 
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introduction of Western education into India. He 
was essentially an eclectic in his approach toward 
all problems. He was a profound scholar in Arabic 
and Sanskrit. In later life he took up the study of 
European languages with equal enthusiasm. He sought 
to found a unitarian church which would combine the 
deepest values of the Upanisads with Islam’s faith in 
the unity of God and the brotherhood of man and the 
Christian doctrine of beneficence and charity for all. 
He was a fighter for social reform, but perhaps his 
most abiding contribution was his success in the introduc- 
tion of Western education in India. Essentially a liberal 
and rationalist in outlook, he sought to build up a system 
of education which would be secular, scientific, and 
empirical in its approach but would not repudiate the 
spiritual values which are common to all the great religions 
of the world. . 

There is little doubt that by the middle of the 
nineteenth century the Indian intellect had been dazzled 
by European achievement. Progressiveness became identi- 
fied with Europeanization. Macaulay had said _ that 
one shelf of European books was worth the entire collection 
of Arabic and Sanskrit literature, and there were even 
Indians who believed this extravagant claim. They set 
themselves to learn English with a vengeance and to copy 
European manners regardless of their suitability to India. 
We read of Michael Madhusudan Dutt (1824-1873), who 
later became one of the greatest poets of Bengal. During 
his college days, he was proud of the fact that he could 
not spell even simple Bengali words correctly. There 
were others who openly boasted that they felt more at 
home in English than in any Indian language. Cases 
were not wanting where these votaries of European culture 
were prepared to suffer in hard collars and starched 
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shirts rather than be comfortable in Indian clothes. In 
fact, their attempt was to transplant wholesale not only 
the ideas but also the external symbols of Europe to 
Indian soil. Such attempts to build up an ersatz Europe 
on Indian soil were bound to fail. For one thing, only 
a small minority at the top was influenced by Western 
ideas. It is true that this minority included some of the 
most intelligent, active and influential members of the 
community, but their number was so small they could 
not materially affect the growth of Indian life. For 
another, many of these Western customs were so alien 
to the land that the people reacted sharply against their 
adoption by the upper classes of society. Difficulties of 
communication in those early days of the British domination 
over India also prevented large-scale permeation of Western 
influence throughout the country. 

Another reason why the British influence did not 
prove more pervasive was the structure of the educational 
machinery in India. Instead of building up a system 
from the bottom by introducing widespread mass 
education, an attempt was made to build education from 
the top. Until 1857, the country was ruled by a 
commercial concern whose major interest was profit. 
In those days, allocation for education was not large 
in any country of the world. It was not surprising 
that it should be insignificant in a country ruled by a 
commercial company. This limitation of funds also 
prevented any large-scale introduction of Western educa- 
tion. The formal introduction of Western education into 
India began when the State established three universities 
in the Presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 
Elementary education was at this stage hardly touched by 
the State, and even in the field of secondary education the 
major share was and still is borne by private enterprise. 
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The universities were modeled after the London 
University. The curricula, the methods of teaching, and 
the examinations also followed the same pattern. These 
three universities by themselves touched only a microscopic 
minority of the people, but, since a university degree 
was a sure passport to profitable employment in those 
early days, the influence of the universities was far more 
widespread than their numbers would warrant. Because 
of this fact, secondary schools came to be regarded as 
institutions only for preparing students for the universities. 
Elementary schools in their turn were mainly recruiting 
fields for pupils in secondary schools. In this way, the 
influence of the universities, though at second or third 
removed, became the dominant fact in Indian education 
and affected even those who had neither the capacity 
nor the desire to seek higher education. 

One of the major mistakes in this introduction of 
Western education into India was the failure to take 
into account the different intellectual and _ cultural 
backgrounds of India and Europe. The Western system 
of education had grown out of the needs of an increasingly 
industrial society in Europe. It was grounded in the tradi- 
tions of the people and carried over the values inherited 
from the Hellenic, the Hebraic, and the Christian 
heritages of the people. The scientific temper was both 
a cause and an effect of the industrial revolution. The 
emphasis on struggle for existence and competition was 
rooted in the experience of Europe. Most important 
of all, these European systems of education were 
increasingly based on the language of the people. 
During the whole of the Middle Ages, education had 
been primarily scholastic, intellectual, and dogmatic 
and was carried on through the medium of Latin. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century, the situation 
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was changing, and the different languages of Europe 
were increasingly used for the dissemination of knowledge 
and for the development of personality. 

In introducing Western education into India these 
considerations were unfortunately ignored. Not only 
were the basic values and ideas of European education 
adopted in India but also their external symbols and 
much of their extraneous paraphernalia. What was 
natural for European children became an_ unnatural 
imposition for the Indian. The fact that English was 
the medium of instruction made the situation even 
worse. A large number of the students who were unable 
to cope with the intellectual demands of education 
contented themselves by merely learning the language 
by rote. In the course of time, the medium of instruction 
bacame the end of education. The scientific temper or 
the spiritual values of Western education could touch only 
a fraction of the pupils in Indian schools. For the vast 
majority, education, instead of being an unfoldment of 
inherent capacity, became a mere mechanical routine in 
which memory took the place of intellect and the other 
elements of human nature were altogether ignored. 

One must not overstate the case. It is undeniable 
that, because of the wrong medium and wrong methods, 
India has not been able to take full advantage of the 
opportunities offered by Western methods of education. 
One must admit, however, that Western education has 
had a remarkable effect in loosening social prejudices 
and creating resilience and flexibility in the Indian mind. 
It is not an accident that those areas which have had 
secondary education of the Western type since the 
nineteenth century are also the areas where we find 
the greatest social flexibility and the greatest capacity 
to respond to the challenge of the modern age. 
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III 

It is not surprising that, once the initial admiration 
for everything European had worn off, Indians should 
start finding defects in the philosophy of education 
which was introduced into India by the British. This 
was partly a reaction against the early excess of enthusiasm. 
Partly it grew out of an increasing recognition of some 
of the values of India’s own heritage. Distinguished 
Europeans also played their role in this change in 
attitude. Some of the most honored names in the world 
of European scholarship rediscovered India for the 
Indians. Western admiration for Indian philosophy and 
spirituality naturally evoked among the Indians a new 
sense of national pride. We find attempts at reinterpreting 
Indian culture, and these invariably led to a new attitude 
toward the philosophy of education. We cannot in this 
brief study refer to all who contributed to this reorienta- 
tion of Indian educational thought. We will be content 
with a brief reference to some of the salient features 
of the educational philosophies of Tagore, Gandhi, 
Vivekananda, Aurobindo, and Iqbal. 

In the field of education, as in so many other fields, 
Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) was perhaps the 
greatest pioneer India has known in recent times. He 
has described how his mental make-up was shaped by 
the cultures of the Hindus, the Moslems, and the 
British. He has also mentioned that the religious revival, 
the artistic renaissance, and the national movement which 
was beginning to sweep through the country during his 
childhood profoundly influenced him.‘ His natural 


4. Rabindranath Tagore, “The Religion of an Artist” in S. 
Radhakrishnan and J. H. Muirhead, eds., Contemporary Indian 
Philosophy (London : George Allen & Unwin Ltd ; 1936), pp. 25 ff. 
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sympathy with what was specifically Indian was thus 
enlarged by his appreciation of the new values which 
the new thought-currents brought into the country. While 
sensitive to every influence from abroad, his outlook 
was essentially grounded in Indian philosophy. Like the 
ancient seers of India, he sought to build up an outlook 
in which comprehensiveness and a feeling for the whole 
would be reconciled with a proper appreciation of the 
value and dignity of the individual.§ 

Tagore felt that the education which was prevalent 
in the country suffered because of its loss of contact 
with the environment. He was a great admirer of 
Western science and culture, but he pointed out that 
these had developed in the context of a natural evolution 
of European history. He warned his countrymen again 
and again against an attempt merely to repeat what 
the West has achieved. Speaking of the great European 
universities, he said they had grown up as living organic 
parts of the life of Europe. India also must evolve her 
institutions in the light of her own traditions and let 
them grow up gradually. Any other course would lead 
merely to a duplication, if not a caricature, of the 
European institutions. He expressed this picturesquely 
by insisting that one cannot have a full-grown son all 
at once, but must rear a child from infancy through 
adolescence into manhood. 

The school which he started at Santiniketan placed 
the greatest emphasis on the all-round development of 
the child in a spirit of freedom. According to Tagore, 
the view of the world which India has evolved in the 


5. Creative Unity (London : Macmillan & Co., 1922), p. 14. 
6. Ibid., pp. 196 ff. See also Rabindranath Tagore, The Centre of 
Indian Culture (Calcutta : Visva-Bharati Bookshop, 1921), p. 5. 
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course of ages can be best summed up in one compound 
Sanskrit word Saccidananda.?’ The first unit of the 
compound, sat, expresses the real as fact: it is a simple 
fact that things are and are united to one another through 
the relationship of common existence. The second phase 
of reality is cit (consciousness): we not only are but 
are also conscious beings and are related to all things 
through the relationship of knowledge. The third phase 
of the real is ananda. We not only are and know but 
also enjoy our experience which unites us with all things 
through the relationship of love. For Tagore, the highest 
purpose of life is not merely to live in the world but 
to know it and to realize the self through sympathy 
with all things. The purpose of education is to develop 
this sense of unity with all nature and all life.* Then 
and then alone can one develop as a fully integrated 
human personality. 

Contact with reality demands that education cannot 
be merely abstract and intellectual. Tagore held that 
education to be truly creative should be in full touch 
with the complete life of a people?—its economic, 
intellectual, aesthetic, social and spiritual life. Tagore 
referred with admiration to the ideas of the old Tapovana 
(Hermitage) in which teachers and pupils lived in harmony 
with nature and one another."° They produced their 
own food and clothing; they gathered fruit and fuel ; 
they took their cattle to graze; and they engaged in 
study of the scriptures and disputation. Permeating all 
physical, emotional, and intellectual activities there was 
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an atmosphere of spiritual search in which pupils imbibed 
spiritual education without conscious effort. In addition, 
education must be inspired by a spirit of freedom and 
joy. Tagore defined joy as the outcome of detachment 


from the self and the achievement of a true freedom 


of the spirit." 


Tagore had a deep sense of the spiritual nature of 
man, but gave almost equal importance to his material 
needs. He held that economic activities meet the 
necessities that are the simplest and the most universal.’? 
Society in its early stages was held together by economic 
co-operation. Civilization would come to an end if this 
need for mutual help were forgotten. Tagore declared 
that the educational institutions in India must be not 
only the centres of her intellectual but also of her 
economic life. They must produce all the necessities of 
life, devising the best means, using the best materials, 
and calling science to their aid. Not only so, but they 
must co-operate with the villages around them and help 
to improve the standard of the economic life of the 
villagers. In many ways, Tagore’s view of education 
is a remarkable anticipation of the concept of Basic 
Education developed under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Tagore held that education in India would be fruitful 
only if it was based on an integrated culture which 
preserved all the values inherited from the past and 
added to them the new values brought by the West.’ 
He declared that modern science was Europe’s greatest 
gift to humanity and that no country could survive, 


11. Creative Unity, p. 36. 
12. Jbid., pp. 199-200. 
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let alone prosper, without taking full advantage of the 
gifts of science.“* He also held that contact with 
external influences is a necessary element for preserving 
and strengthening the vitality of a nation.» There 
must be assimilation of these impulses from abroad and 
such assimilation can take place only if the elements 
in the indigenous culture are instinct with life. 

To sum up: the essence of Tagore’s educational 
philosophy may be expressed in the following statements. 
Education must by inspired by a philosophy which seeks 
fulfilment through harmony with all things. It must 
develop in the student the capacity to be natural with 
nature and human with society.’© It must combine the 
introspective vision of the universal soul with the spirit 
of its outward expression in service. Tagore held that 
such introspective vision can be best realized in the 
solitude of the mind and has been by and large a 
distinctive feature of the Indian approach to the real.'7 
By contrast, the West has expressed itself more in its 
active service for human welfare and the assertion of 
the primacy of the human will. A new _ philosophy 
of education in India must combine these _ values. 
Tagore also insisted that learning and teaching are two 
aspects of the same process of education, and that 
education so conceived is a permanent feature of the 
adventure of life. He declared that the mission of all 
education is to lead beyond:the present and achieve a 
point of view which includes the past and the future 
as integral parts of the present. 


14. Creative Unity, p. 193. 

15. Ibid., p. 192. 

16. The Poet's School (Calcutta Visva-Bharati Bookshop, 1928), pp. 4 ff. 
17. Creative Unity, p. 198. 
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Basically, Tagore and Gandhi had the same attitude 
toward the aim and purpose of education. Like Tagore, 
Gandhi also believed that the aim of education is the 
total development of the human personality.‘* Gandhi 
also held that economic activities must play a basic part 
in any well-conceived system of education.’? In fact, 
he held that conscious and graded pursuit of economic 
activities can give the child the most suitable type of 
education for social living. In his own words, “The 
principal idea is to impart the whole education of the 
body and the mind and the soul through the handi- 
craft that is taught to the children. You have to draw 
out all that is in the child through teaching the 
processes of the handicraft and all your lessons in 
history, geography, and arithmetic will be related to 
the craft.”?° 

Gandhi held that one of the great defects of the 
present educational practice of India is that it has broken 
up the continuity of existence. The educated are divided 
sharply from the uneducated and the two sections seem 
to have little in common. All sound education, he held, 
must on the contrary fit one generation to take up the 
burden of the previous one and thus enable the succeeding 
generations to continue the life of the community without 
breach or disaster. The ancient educational system of 
India maintained a long tradition of service by its emphasis 
on loyalty to one’s religion, to one’s profession, to one’s 
parents, and to one’s children. Basic Eudcation would 
train the younger generation in the crafts by which 
their fathers sustained national and social life. This 


18. Harijan, 7-31-37. 
19. Ibid., 9-11-37 ; 9-18-37. 
20. Ibid., 6-11-38. 
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was Gandhi’s way of emphasizing the relation of education 
to the human environment on which Tagore placed such 
great stress. For Gandhi, education is not merely a 
means to preserve the old values of Indian philosophy 
and culture.” It is also an instrument for bringing 
about a social revolution which would lead to the 
establishment of a co-operative commonwealth of men.” 
Gandhi held that Europe has placed an undue emphasis 
on the fact of competition and struggle for existence. The 
inordinate growth of individualism in Europe is in his 
opinion a direct result of such emphasis. Gandhi 
condemned the prevailing system of education not only 
because it teaches values which disrupt old Indian ideals 
but even more because it loosens social bonds and the 
sense of social obligation by exalting the individual over 
the community. For Gandhi, true education is one in 
which the individual develops his character, trains his 
faculties, and learns to control his passions in the service 
of the community. 

Gandhi’s great emphasis on crafts did not arise out 
of economic considerations alone. He held that true 
education of even the intellect requires a proper exercise 
and training of the bodily organs. He also held that 
along with the training of the mind and body must go 
a corresponding awakening of the soul. In his own words, 
“A proper and all-round development of the mind can take 
place only when it proceeds pari passu with the education 
of the physical and spiritual faculties of the child.” 


21. The Basic Education (Ahmedabad: _ Navajeevan Publishing 
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Like Tagore, Gandhi also held that education in 
India cannot become real and creative until the inordinate 
concern with the English language and things Western 
is given up.** This must not, however, lead us to think 
that Gandhi sought to shut out the influence of modern 
Western culture. In a famous controversy with Tagore, 
he said categorically, “I do not want my house to be 
walled on all sides and my windows to be stuffed. I want 
the culture of all lands to be blown about my house as 
freely as possible, but I refuse to be blown off my feet 
by any.”5 

The difference between Tagore and Gandhi is, 
therefore, one primarily of emphasis. Both believed 
in the all-round development of the individual and held 
that the individual could so develop only in harmony 
with his fellows and nature. Tagore was perhaps more 
willing to welcome foreign influences and even to take 
some risks in the process. He felt that the impact of 
outside forces is a necessary condition for preserving the 
resilience and vitality of a people. Gandhi was on the 
whole more concerned to preserve existing values and 
to incorporate new elements only so far as they could 
be absorbed without in any way disturbing the basic 
structure of the national outlook. There is also a 
difference in emphasis between Tagore and Gandhi with 
regard to the place of art and higher learning. Gandhi 
wanted art and higher learning to be social responsibilities 
only so far as they have a social utility. Gandhi was 
willing, of course, to interpret such utility in the broadest 
sense and pleaded that his emphasis on it did not preclude 


24. Hind Swaraj, (Ahmedabad : Navajeevan Publishing House, 1946), 
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the widest possible provision for education of all types. 
Tagore held that an insistence on utility, even with the 
qualifications that Gandhi was willing to make, may defeat 
the very purpose of art and higher learning. Much of 
art and higher education must be completely unrelated 
to society’s immediate needs. Tagore has indicated his 
reasons for this view. Future needs cannot always be 
fully anticipated and any linking of art or education with 
social needs is bound to have a restrictive effect. A 
more basic reason was that without freedom of experiment 
and innovation the mind cannot rise to its highest 
achievement. Tagore refers sarcastically to the timber 
merchant who in his concern about the wood produced 
in the forest has little use for its foliage and flowers.”® 
Tagore reminds him that if once the foliage and the 
flowers were cut down, even the timber would soon 


disappear. 
IV 


_ Aurobindo (1872-1950) is another thinker who sought 
to effect a synthesis of the values of the East and the 
West in the contemporary Indian philosophy of education. 
He also placed the greatest emphasis on all-round 
development of the personality and insisted that a healthy 
body is a necessary condition for intellectual or spiritual 
attainment.?” For him, physical education means not 
only the proper functioning of the various organs of the 
body but also the development of strength, balance, and 
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a sense of beauty. According to him, beauty is the ideal 
which physical life has to realize.”* 

Aurobindo has placed a great deal of emphasis on 
the culture and development of what he calls the 
vital. The concept is not very clear but may perhaps 
be identified with man’s emotional nature. It holds 
within itself power, energy, enthusiasm, and _ effective 
dynamism.” As such it supplies the motive force for 
almost all human action. One difficulty in training 
the vital is that a good deal of it is submerged in the 
unconscious and the subconscious. Aurobindo holds 
that through a proper development and _ utilization of 
the sense organs, one can gradually master one’s own 
character and in the end achieve its transformation. 
He also points out that almost all individuals have 
contrary tendencies in almost equal proportions. Those 
who have energy in abundance may utilize it for good 
or for evil purposes. The education of the vital is 
intended to canalize and harness those resources of 
energy for individual and social good.*" 

Aurobindo also speaks of mental and _ psychic 
education”, but his real interest is in a still higher 
stage, which according to him is spiritual or supra- 
mental education. This does not imply the annihilation 
of the individual but his enrichment through contact 
with the Absolute. This spiritual stage transcends the 
mental and the psychic stage. Aurobindo tries to draw a 


28. Integral Education (Pondicherry: Shri Aurobindo International 
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distinction between the two in the following terms. At the 
level of psychic life, the individual feels an unbroken conti- 
nuity in the world of forms and sees life as an immortal 
function in endless time and limitless space.** The spiritual 
consciousness goes beyond time and space and is an 
identification with the infinite and the eternal. Aurobindo 
is expressing the same idea when he says that in psychic 
life selfishness must be discarded, but in the spiritual 
life there is no sense of the separate self. Aurobindo 
insists that it is not annihilation of the individual but 
its transformation which is the end of integral education. 
When man attains such education, there is _ total 
transfiguration of matter. He calls it supra-mental 
education as it will work, not only upon the consciousness 
of individual beings, but upon the very substance of 
which they are built and even upon the physical 
environment in which they live.* 

Vivekananda’s (1863-1902) main contribution to 
educational thought lay in his emphasis that education 
is realization of the perfection already in man.** He 
was strongly of the view that no knowledge comes 
from outside. Instead of saying that a man_ learns, 
we should, according to him, say that he discovers or 
unveils. In Vivekananda’s words, ‘“‘What a man learns 
is really what he discovers, by taking the cover off 
his own soul, which is a mine of infinite knowledge.’’*® 
According to Vivekananda, all outward experiences only 
offer the occasion for the developmeet of knowledge 
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which is inherent. The affinity with Plato is perhaps 
not accidental. 

Vivekananda has thus placed the greatest stress on 
education as the gradual unfoldment of the intrinsic 
quality of the individual. He holds that even a child 
educates itself, and the teacher actually does more harm 
than good when he thinks that he is teaching the child 
anything. Vivekananda held that in true education all 
that we have to do is to ensure that children may 
learn to apply their own intellect to the proper use of 
their hands, legs, ears, and eyes.*” 

It is not surprising that, with this emphasis on 
calling out the innate qualities of the individual, 
Vivekananda should lay the greatest stress on the 
development of character and spirituality. He held that 
building up a strong body is the first condition for 
training a strong mind. Physical weakness is, according 
to him, one of the major causes of human misery. In 
his picturesque phrase, “One will be nearer to Heaven 
through football than through the study of Geeta’.** In 
fact, he was a great votary of power and strength and 
held that the evocation of mental, intellectual, and 
spiritual strength is one of the main purposes of education. 
Nor did he neglect the claims of science. He held that 
the West has mastered nature through the pursuit of 
scientific knowledge, and India must not only take full 
advantage of what the West has achieved but make 
scientific contributions of her own. 

Along with this cultivation of the strength of the 
body and the mind, Vivekananda was a great believer 
in the education of the heart. According to him, one 
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of the major weaknesses of Western civilization is that 
it has encouraged intellectual education without taking 
adequate care of the heart. Vivekananda held that the 
heart can raise man to planes beyond the reach of 
intellect. In fact, inspiration is according to Vivekananda 
essentially a function of the heart. 

If we take another modern thinker with a different 
intellectual and cultural background, we find in Iqbal 
(1873-1938) the same insistence on the development of 
the individual. According to him, the essential purpose 
of education is to develop man’s individuality. Culti- 
vation of individuality is for him the highest goal of 
social and educational effort.*° He was attracted by 
Leibniz’s idea of the monad, but, unlike Leibniz, he 
held that the monad is essentially assimilative in its 
nature. Man has in him the capacity for infinite 
development and it is this possibility — gives man 
his unique place in creation. 

For Iqbal, self or individuality is not a datum but 
an achievement. The fact of being is not enough, for 
even inanimate objects exist factually. Man has the 
capacity to achieve harmony with the surrounding 
reality, and he does this partly by mastering the 
environment and partly by adapting himself to it. The 
ego is thus a dynamic process rather than a static fact.*° 

With his emphasis on creative activity, it is not 
surprising that Iqbal should insist on freedom as an 
essential condition for all education.*' Freedom does 
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not mean, however, denial of the community. In fact, 
for Iqbal the individual isolated from the community 
is an abstraction. He is real only so far as he absorbs 
the purposes of the community and creatively expresses 
them through his own personality.*? Since the individual 
is unique, this also provides for the possibility of 
enunciating new purposes and objectives. For Iqbal, 
education is thus a process which ensures the possibility 
of eternal progress. It sums up all that has gone before 
and makes the individual the inheritor of all ages and 
all peoples. Simultaneously, it offers the individual an 
opportunity to make his unique contribution to the 
further development of the world process. 


Vv 


This rapid and inadequate survey of the educational 
ideas of some of the leading thinkers of contemporary 
India brings out clearly the continuity of tradition in Indian 
educational philosophy. In spite of differences in 
emphasis, certain main motives recur in all of them. 
Tagore believed passionately that the achievement of 
harmony between the individual and the universe is the 
main end of education. For Vivekananda, the self could 
draw out of itself everything that is worth knowing, 
feeling, and striving for. Iqbal held that the self must 
continually strive to enrich and consolidate what it has 
derived from its commerce with the outside world. 
Gandhi declared that the aim of education is to make 
the individual realize his inner truth so that he can 
serve as a creative citizen of a co-operative common- 
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wealth. Aurobindo dreamt of the day when education 
would enable man to transform not only his own 
consciousness but the texture of the physical world. 
But the motive and end of education for all of them 
is that it must be comprehensive and aim at the 
development of the total personality of the individual. 
Comprehensiveness and the achievement of individual, 
communal, and inter-communal harmony is thus one of 
the major aims of Indian education. The individual 
can achieve the integration of his personality only if 
proper attention is paid to the conflicting claims of the 
different elements of his nature. Long before the days 
of Freud, Indian thinkers had recognized that any 
attempt to suppress any vital function or faculty leads 
not to mere stultification but to what is worse, an 
unbalancing of personality. It is clear that a community 
whose members are not properly integrated individuals 
cannot be healthy. The internal tensions of the members 
lead to conflicts and clashes among them, and once 
communal harmony is thus disturbed the consequences 
do not remain confined to that community alone. 
Communal harmony is thus a condition for intra- 
communal harmony. An ancient Indian text prescribed 
that the individual must regard the entire universe as 
his kin (vasudhaiva kutumba).** Every one of the thinkers 
discussed has adopted this conviction as a guiding principle. 
The stress on activity as a principle of education 
is another remarkable point of unity in their thought. 
Passivity has often been described as an_ essential 
characteristic of the Indian attitude. Whether such a 
characterization is true or not today, it certainly had 
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little validity in the days of India’s greatness. These 
modern sons of India have recaptured some of the 
intellectual energy of the ancient. For Gandhi, activity 
centered around craft is not only the most important 
single element in education but also the means by which 
every latent faculty ofthe child is drawn out and 
developed. He regarded craft work not only as one 
among many school subjects but as the medium through 
which all school work is integrated and the child taught 
to look upon himself as a member of the community. 
Tagore sought to extend this principle of activity to 
other aspects of the human personality. He _ insisted 
that even what we regard as purposeless or playful activity 
has an essential role in the final economy of needs. 
Aurobindo and Vivekananda were equally insistent on 
the need of activizing the individual. For them, passivity 
is the source of almost all evils. These thinkers draw 
their inspiration from the Gita, perhaps, but the same 
if not an even greater insistence on activity is found in 
Iqbal, whose background and orientation were in some 
respects quite different. It is only in action that the 
self realizes itself. Personality is for Iqbal not a mere fact 
but a continuing act. 

One could go on multiplying examples as to how 
these different creative thinkers of modern India have 
continued in the ancient tradition. Nor is this surprising 
in any way. The definition of truth as objective entails 
that what is once true is true always and for everybody. 
The deepest insights of man have not been confined 
to any particular individual, people, or age. In fact, 
one could say that the basic and lasting principles of 
education enunciated in India are in no way different 
from those enunciated by other people elsewhere or at 
other times. 
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One problem is posed, however, by the general 
Indian attitude to truth which still remains unsolved. 
The Indian has accepted the view that there may be 
degrees or aspects of truth. What we regard as true may 
in fact be only one facet of the real, and it is possible 
for different individuals to attend to different facets and 
thus get a seeming contradiction. India tried to solve 
this apparent parodox by accepting all facets as equally 
true. In her quest for comprehensiveness she sought to 
find a place for every element in the system of reality. 
It is a moot question, however, how far a system has 
been evolved out of the different Indian beliefs and 
attitudes. Do we have a mere juxtaposition of unreconciled 
elements, or do we have an integrated system in which 
the different elements have been assigned their proper 
places and functions ? 

I mentioned earlier that three systems of education 
have continued side by side in India. Even to this day 
there is no indication that the three systems have been 
completely integrated. If the three systems were 
completely closed and self-contained, it would not have 
mattered so much. Individuals belonging to each system 
would have operated within their own orbits. This, 
however, is not the case. Products of the three systems 
of education live in the same country, feel the same type 
of needs, and must meet the same challenge of the modern 
age. The existence of parallel and at times incompatible 
beliefs and ideas among the different communities has 
had an adverse effect on the individual mind. Lack of 
proper integration of different systems of beliefs has by 
a curious development led to the creation of parallel 
systems within the individual mind, and thus a man lives 
simultaneously in many ages. We have examples of Indian 
scientists who are in touch with the latest movements of 
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scientific thought and are at the same time immersed 
emotionally in customs which defy all reason. Compart- 
mentalism of the communities has by an inexorable logic 
led to compartmentalism within the individual mind. 

It is not surprising that this tendency to hold 
together mutually incompatible elements should be 
exhibited in the new tasks which the country has to 
face. The pattern of life in India until recent years 
has been exclusively and still is largely agricultural. 
Villages have been the units of social life. Today, 
with the growing industrialization, the village economy 
is slowly but inexorably giving place to an urban 
pattern. Nevertheless, much of the new educational 
thinking has been irrelevantly mixed up with forms 
that belong essentially to a rural pattern of life. Basic 
Education has been accepted as the pattern of education 
at the elementary level, and attempts are being made 
to extend it to other stages of education as well. 
The underlying principles of Basic Education can as 
easily fit in with an urban as with a rural society but 
many of the advocates of the system have emphasized 
the externals which belong essentially to village life. 

There are indications, however, that some kind of 
order is gradually evolving out of this multiplicity of 
outlooks. The Indian village is an inheritance from 
the past when life was organized in comparatively small 
and isolated units. We have in biology cases of 
organisms which are loosely integrated, with the 
Separate parts enjoying some kind of independent life 
which can continue even when sundered from one 
another. As the organism grows in complexity, it also 
grows in unity of life. A highly developed organism 
can be destroyed by attacking it at one vital point. 
A low organism will survive even if it is cut into two. 
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With growing integration of the country through 
improved means of transport and communication, and 
still more through the spread of commor ideas by 
the use of modern means of mass communication, it is 
inevitable that the disparate elements in the Indian 
outlook must draw closer to one another and in course 
of time coalesce. In such a process, many elements 
will have to be discarded. In the past indifference 
has at times passed for tolerance. With the growing 
integration of values, tolerance must in the future have 
amore positive meaning. There is little doubt, however, 
that the basic values which the Indian philosophy of 
education shares with the other great educational 
philosophies of the world will survive and, in fact, be 
enriched.* 
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*Based on a lecture delivered at the Oxford University, and 
reprinted from Philosophy East and West, Vol. 6, No. | (April 1956), 
pp. 13-33, University of Hawaii Press. 
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MAULANA ABUL KALAM AZAD 
By 
Pror. M. MujEEB 


I came to know of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad when 
I was at school in 1916-17. I saw a picture of his, 
along with pictures of some other eminent men or 
‘leaders’ as they were called. I recollect quite clearly 
the magnetism of the face, the fire of the eyes. The 
impression was so strong that it is fresh even now. But 
I did not try to understand then the reason why he 
made that impression. Years later, I saw him now and 
then and heard him speak. Again, years later, I read 
his ‘Ghubar-e Khatir’ with a joy and an edification that 
I have seldom experienced. Here was a_ personality 
endowed with all the virtues I cherished, speaking with 
the eloquence of inspired conviction, the inherited rich- 
ness of culture, in a style that kneads together religion 
and poetry, asceticism and exalted humour, intellectual 
intensity and emotional balance. Again years later, I 
read his commentary on the Quran and realised that 
his mind was the storehouse of knowledge. 

Many of us have had the feeling during the last ten 
or twelve years that Maulana Azad avoided appearance 
in public. This made some of us grumble and others 
fret. We wished to admire him and he would not let 
us do it. But we thought of him as the Minister of 
Education, as one of the senior statesmen whose wishes 
should be known, so that we might make them into 
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laws for ourselves. We forgot that for more than thirtyfive 
years he had been speaking out his mind on bitterly 
controversial questions, with a complete disregard of the 
consequences to himself. And there were not a few 
occasions when the consequences would have broken and 
beaten anyone who did not possess his detachment, his 
impenetrable armour of refinement, his spiritual self- 
sufficiency. I remember the time when some of his most 
powerful and vindictive Muslim critics used all the means 
at hand to make him bid with them for the favour of 
the multitude in the market-place. I remember the time 
when the Muslim multitude denied him and reviled 
him. How long and how much could his nature and 
his culture protect him? He had to find a world in 
which he could live by himself, alone. It was far 
larger and richer than any world which any multitude 
can offer to those who win its favour. But it is not 
a world that comes upon us like the spring. It has to 
be created, and we may even have to sacrifice our 
physical existence to create it. I may be wrong, but 
I have had the feeling that during the last ten or twelve 
years of his life Maulana Azad was like a warrior exhausted 
by the struggle. He had given us the fruits of his victory, 
and it was not in his nature to ask for gratitude. 
Lofty disregard for anything but the truth had often 
made him stand alone. He could not be anything but 
alone. 

But that is as he would appear to one who judged 
from externals and reasoned from probabilities. There 
was also a deep reality which confirms these appearances, 
which raises them from the level of the unusual and 
the exemplary to the height where truth alone abides. 

Maulana Azad belonged to a family of mystics and 
divines. He has written of this sometimes with pride. 
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But it is not the pride of family. It is pride in having 
followed a certain tradition with consistency and courage. 
When we define this tradition, we are carried far back 
in space and time, back to Christ’s Sermon on the Mount : 

“Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven. 

“Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and 
persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice and be exceeding 
glad : for great is your reward in heaven : for so persecuted 
they the prophets which were before you.” 

Here is enshrined, in words whose power grows 
overwhelming as we read them again and again, an 
eternal principle of upholding the truth against the 
ignorant, misguided and fierce multitude. The Jewish 
prophets are one example, supremely valuable because 
of its historical continuity. The Christian martyrs are 
another. The Christian community built up a church 
for a principle which is too great and too universal 
for any church. Unfortunately, it is also true that when 
a church is built, there is always the fear that God 
will become homeless. The Muslim community did not 
have a church. The house of God, the temple of truth 
was built in hearts that were big enough and strong 
enough. The battle for truth was fought by those who 
could stand alone. 

These men of God, who stood alone, have a history, 
a continuous tradition of a nobility and exalted faith 
unsurpassed in human history. It begins from the time 
when the power of the Muslim community became the 
political power of individuals, of rulers and military 
commanders. They carried the multitude with them, and 
along with the multitude those learned in the law who 
interpreted the law to suit their own purposes. Injustice 
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and violence have their own strength, their own 
intellectual traditions. The struggle to uphold the word 
of God could be carried on only by men superior not 
only because of an absolute faith in truth and justice 
but because of their knowledge of religion and the law. 
In fact, the history of Muslim religious thought reveals 
the fact that deep learning and upright character were 
almost invariably the attributes of those who dedicated 
themselves to upholding the word of God. Almost 
invariably they suffered, from provocative opposition, to 
exile, horse-whipping, imprisonment, death. They could 
not offer resistance, their own convictions forced them 
to be non-violent. They had only one weapon. The 
more open and violent their persecution, the more open 
and uncompromising was their declaration of the truth. 

It was this tradition of upholding the word of God 
that Maulana Azad aspired to maintain. For him it 
was not only an intellectual but also a family tradi- 
tion. It moulded his character, it inspired his style, it 
determined the whole course of his life. He began his 
public career with the establishment of an institution 
where this particular tradition. was the main subject of 
study. He proclaimed it in the Al-Hilal. He endeavoured 
to convince the Muslims that the political bread and 
butter they asked for was not the food on which they 
had been nourished. The history, the tradition, the 
policy with which they should identify themselves were 
enshrined in the records of those among their ancestors 
who had upheld the word of God against false know- 
ledge, tyranny and injustice. The response to this 
challenge was, unfortunately, according to the established 
historical pattern. Maulana Azad was acclaimed as an 
upholder of the truth, followed, honoured, imitated ; 
thrust aside, denied, vilified. But the word of God does 
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not depend for its expression on what concerns one 
people only. Maulana Azad gave his moral and spiritual 
obligations the very widest interpretation. He became 
a nationalist statesman, and he brought into nationalist 
statesmanship the vision, the unflinching courage, the 
universalism that distinguished his religious thought. He 
gave to secular policy a deeply religious significance and 
transformed a spiritual tradition into an ideal of political 
and social justice. He became so natural an embodiment 
of his own philosophy that he did not need to refer 
back to its original sources. The prejudiced trusted him 
as one entirely above prejudice, the quarrelsome saw 
in him the personification of understanding and sympathy. 
He was a pillar of strength to his party because he 
could never be a partisan. 

It is for those who were associated with him 
constantly and closely to bear witness how he upheld 
the truth with them, for them and even against them, 
how steadfast was his loyalty, how generous his nature, 
how wise his judgement. I believe they will also confirm 
the view that the source from which he drew his strength 
was not the quantity or. character of human support. 
There was something in him remote and unapproachable. 
Even when he was with us, it seemed that the hands 
he held were other hands, the eyes he looked into were 
other eyes. Now he has left us to be for ever with 
those who were as living for him in our world of 
today as they were in his spiritual communion with 
them. It is for us now, if we account him among the 
great, to keep him among the living, to uphold the truth 
and to seek guidance from his wisdom. 
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THE MEETING OF EAST AND WEST 
By 


ANNADA SANKAR Ray 


No one has yet been able to define the East and the 
West. For the same spiritual ideas prevail on both 
sides of the imaginary boundary line with the same 
emphasis on ethical values. None of the great religions 
recognises any East-West difference other than purely 
geographical. Then the racial origins point to the same 
ancestral stocks. And the languages derive from the 
same or similar roots. Since time immemorial trade 
routes have been in existence and men have been 
travelling freely, if slowly, carrying ideas and _ ideals 
with their baggage. 

As far as I know, the ancients were not East-conscious 
or West-conscious. They were mainly conscious of 
civilisation and barbarism. For barbarians they did not 
have to go outside their own territories. Similarly, the 
medieval peoples were not East-conscious or West- 
conscious. They were chiefly conscious of religion or 
irreligion. For this they did not have to look outside 
their own countries. Anyone who did not believe in 
their religion which was the religion was irreligious or 
anti-religious. It is only in comparatively modern times 
that we hear so much about East and West as more 
than geographical expressions. 

It is well known that the newly risen Islamic states 
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of the Middle-East effectively blocked trade routes between 
India and Europe. We on our side did not show much 
enterprise but Europeans went on seeking an alternative 
route which they ultimately succeeded in discovering by 
sea. At the same time they went through a process of 
rebirth during which Religion was definitely separated 
from the State, Alchemy from Science, Theology from 
Philosophy, Divinity from Art. With the discovery of 
a sea route the isolation of India was physically ended 
but it took three more centuries to end it mentally. 
By this time European history had marched forward 
with giant strides. The Renaissance had been followed 
by the Reformation, the struggle between the Church 
and the State, the feud between the King and the 
Parliament, the conflict between the Colonies and the 
Home Countries, the French Revolution, the Industrial 
Revolution and a series of epoch-making movements in 
philosophy and science and art and literature. It is 
these achievements which made the Europeans West- 
conscious and at the same time conscious of their 
modernity. Thus western civilisation and modern civilisa- 
tion came to be regarded as synonymous, so that the 
West became a direction in Time as well as in Space. 
For all that was progressive or advanced mankind had 
to look westwards. © 

During the early years of the nineteenth century 
far-sighted Indians led by Ram Mohun Roy realised 
that their country had been isolated not only in space 
but also in time. To bring India in line with the 
Modern Age they decided upon a western education 
and to link her with the rest of the world they defied 
the social ban on sea voyage. These two events had 
great importance in the history of our culture in the 
nineteenth century. A spirit of humanism entered our 
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thought and found expression in _ our literature. 
Simultaneously Bengali and other languages entered 
upon their modern period, which was also their humanist 
period. They were no longer tied to theology, mythology 
and scholasticism. No gods and goddesses descended 
from the skies and played a part in human situations. 
The world revealed by western seers was an_ intensely 
human world of individuals striving against odds without 
a supernatural being suddenly appearing and warding 
off tragedy. Yet this had been the climate of our 
literature in the past and, for that matter, of the 
medieval literature of the western countries as_ well. 
This change of climate was not so much a_ western 
phenomenon as a modern orientation. Poets, led by 
the great Michael Madhusudan Datta, began to pour 
new wine into old bottles and it soon became clear 
that what inspired them was not only the Renaissance 
spirit of humanism but also the French Revolutionary 
spirit of Liberty and Equality. 

Poetry had been with us for ages. But prose came 
to us for the first time after a break of more than a 
thousand years. It had its beginning in polemics for 
and against religious and social reform. Rapidly it 
reached maturity. New forms of art such as novels, 
short stories, essays, belles lettres and the modern type 
of drama swiftly became acclimatised. Great writers 
like Bankim Chandra Chatterjee constructed with one 
hand and created with the other. They were individualists 
by conviction like their western contemporaries though 
they gave society more than its due. Consiously or 
unconsciously they accepted individualist values which 
were apparently western but in fact modern and universal. 
A younger generation took these for granted, for it 
had been brought up in the climate of western education 
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and in an urban setting. Urbanisation had _ been 
proceeding apace and human relations were changing 
fast, as in the West, under the pressure of a capitalist 
economy which, like Aladdin, had found a wonderful 
lamp in Applied Science. Similar circumstances produced 
similar. reactions, so that there was no question of 
imitation of the West. Naturally there was tremendous 
dislocation. For this the blame was laid at the door 
of the rulers from the West and their civilisation. 

Once the walls of isolation were breached, ideas 
and values poured in like light and air. Men became 
conscious of great social wrongs—wrongs which had been 
allowed to exist for thousands of years without compunc- 
tion. Reformer after reformer had arisen but had either 
not uttered a word or protested in vain against such 
things as the burning of widows, forced widowhood for 
life and polygamy. This awakening of the human 
conscience was a noble feature of our nineteenth century 
literature and much of our prose served the cause of 
reform. Our reformers challenged the infallibility of the 
Vedas, the validity of the caste system, the supremacy 
of the Brahmins, the inhuman practice of untouchability, 
the subjection of women, the forced marriage of children, 
and the homage paid to the ascetics. Sermons were 
given, ceremonies were performed and prayers were 
offered in Bengali and other modern Indian languages, 
and religious services were conducted often by non- 
Brahmins and sometimes by women. The monopoly of 
Sanskrit and the hereditary priesthood was broken, along 
with the monopoly of the masculine sex. No wonder 
that there was a Counter-Reformation headed by priests 
and ascetics. There was at the same time a set-back 
to our Renaissance, for which a friend of mine has 
coined the term Counter-Renaissance. The liberal 
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humanist climate which had appeared after so many 
centuries was about to vanish before scarcely completing 
acentury. The past was too much with us. 

The climate that set in was one of tension between 
the West and the East. Since the West stood for the 
Modern, it was in effect a tension between the modern 
and the medieval. Much of it was due to the discov- 
eries made by German scholars about the Indo-Aryan 
culture of the ancient period. These lent fresh validity 
to medieval customs and practices. Some of our educated 
men would have willingly reverted to the burning of 
widows and polygamy but for the presence. of western 
norms of conduct. The British themselves were in a 
reactionary mood after 1857. And much of the tension 
was also due to the discovery made by progressive 
Indians themselves that there was on the part of the 
foreign rulers a new determination to hold on to India 
by backing up every retrogressive element. It was no 
longer an enlightened regime of modern westerners, 
exploiters though they were. It was a pro-communal, 
pro-conservative, pro-medieval set-up. And much of the 
tension was further due to the systematic destruction 
of the handicrafts, without which our agricultural economy 
ceased to be viable and our villages liveable. Poverty 
increased and social security decreased. Finally, much 
of the tension could be traced to western education 
itself. It raised high hopes which it could not fulfil. 
The passion for Liberty and Equality which it generated 
knocked its head in vain against a stone wall. The 
Europeans were opposed to any measure of Liberty and 
Equality for Indians. Frustrated and disillusioned, our 
passionate patriots turned pastwards. They sought to 
revive the past glory of India and the dying arts and 
crafts of the country. Mother, mother goddess and 
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motherland became synonymous and inspired the same 
mystic devotion. The partition of Bengal touched a 
hidden spring. There was an overflow of creative energy, 
the like of which had not been seen before. Countless 
people dedicated themselves to the cause of national self- 
respect and self-sufficiency, living a life of sacrifice, of 
tapasya. The Swadeshi Movement of Bengal captured 
the imagination of the rest of India. Those were great 
days in our literature and art. 

Unfortunately, people could not love their Swadeshi 
products without at the same time hating all things 
foreign, including western culture. Hatred soon led to 
boycott and this again to violence. Blood flowed on 
both sides. The wheel had come full circle. There 
was now a clamour for a national, as opposed to a 
western education. But the experiment failed, for we 
could not reject science and technology and politics and 
economics and many other branches of knowledge which 
could only be learnt from the West or from Japan 
which had been westernised. With such mental reser- 
vations there could be no wholesale opposition on the 
cultural front. It slowly dawned on our leaders that 
they could not escape from the Modern Age which was 
quite a separate thing from the British Raj. The period 
following the Swadeshi Movement may be _ roughly 
described as a period when our writers ranged them- 
selves either on the side of the Country or on the side 
of the Age. That is to say their minds were either 
attuned to the spirit of India or to the spirit of the 
Twentieth Century. 

When Tagore changed over from one position to 
the other, it was perceptible in his writings. In “Gora”, 
the hero, a white man by birth, is accepted into the 
heart and home of a childless Hindu lady, Anandamayi, 
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who refuses to make any distinction of race or colour 
or creed, even at the risk of social ostracism. This 
idea is developed by the poet in his famous poem 
“Bharat Tirtha” where he speaks of India as the sea- 
shore of great humanity and invites the English to come 
and join the rest, bringing with them their own contri- 
bution. In the song which has since become our National 
Anthem the idea is further developed. Equality of status 
is given to the East and the West. Both stand beside 
the throne of India’s Lord of Destiny and weave a 
garland of love. Shortly after this Tagore went abroad, 
translated some of his poems, received the Nobel Prize 
for literature and achieved world fame. This event was 
a fitting reply to Kipling’s ballad : ‘O East is East and 
West is West and never the twain shall meet.’ 

Great was therefore Tagore’s surprise and _ shock 
when a few years later Gandhi launched his Non-co- 
operation Movement—a movement which featured the 
boycott of western education. Those who loved and 
looked to both found it hard to reconcile their respective 
positions. Tagore was definitely all inclusive. Like his 
Anandamayi he accepted Gora without giving up his 
ancestral faith. But he had imperceptibly moved towards 
the Modern Age from his Swadeshi period, like many 
other civilised men of India. It was a sign of growth. 
’ On the other hand, Gandhi drew a line of distinction 
between western civilisation and modern civilisation. 
In his eyes western civilisation was just as good as eastern 
_ civilisation, provided each kept to its own territory. 
But modern civilisation was in his view a wrong turn 
taken by the West and should be righted in the interest 
of the West itself. In no case should it be extended to 
the East. He wished India to keep clear of the 
modernised West. His was the position of a moral man 
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in an immoral world, a world projected by a 
materialist-militarist-imperialist philosophy of life. It was 
very nearly the position of Tolstoy. But since he was 
also the political leader of nationalist India, it often 
became difficult to distinguish whether he was at odds 
with an immoral world or an alien world or a modern 
world. It might be that he was himself confused. In 
any case he attacked the underlying philosophical 
assumptions of the modern West in order to weaken its 
political and economic stranglehold on the Indian masses. 
Gandhi had to build up the national morale on a 
massive scale in order to match steel with steel—the 
British determination to rule and the Indian determina- 
tion to be free. The climate that he created was 
necessarily selfless, ascetic, puritanical, rigid and bare. 
If life is reduced to such extreme simplicity and art 
and literature called upon to line up behind it, then 
there is little scope for artists and writers. Naturally 
they would not put themselves in a strait-jacket. They 
too, like India, wished to have their own freedom. Not 
that they loved their nation’s freedom less but they 
loved their own freedom more. And their own freedom 
included freedom to live a full life, a life accepting all the 
wealth of the Age they lived in, regardless of national 
frontiers. They went their own way freely taking from 
the modern West, while remaining true to India. 
Gradually our intellectuals and artists learnt to 
reconcile the spirit of the Country with the spirit of 
the Century. They realised that all that was ancient 
was not eternal or living or capable of revival. They 
also recognised that much that was modern was modern 
for both East and West, irrespective of such distinctions. 
They further perceived that the modern was not all dark. 
It had a bright side too, which offered infinite possibili- 
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ties for the good of humanity while its dark side 
threatened utter annihilation. The Gandhian means, 
Truth and Non-violence, made a powerful appeal to them, 
but the Gandhian ends, apart from national indepen- 
dence, they could not whole-heartedly make their own. 
Now that the country is free, the ends reflect the spirit 
of the times and the means are not entirely opposed 
to the spirit of Gandhi. 

The present position can be stated as follows : There 
is a general admission that India was in need of 
modernisation. It would have come even if the British 
had not arrived. Even the attitude of men of religion 
has changed. This indicates that even spiritual experience 
was in need of fresh contribution. The present-day 
meanings of words and word-combinations like Ahimsa, 
Satyagraha and Sarvodaya are not the same as the 
traditional or the original meanings. The forms are old 
but the contents are new. In order to have a correct 
appreciation of these contents one has to study Tolstoy, 
Thoreau and Ruskin rather than ancient Indian masters. 
This process of pouring new wine into old bottles has 
its dangers. New reality cannot be grasped in terms of 
words which represent an old reality. We have to face 
up to new reality. The leaders may be. thoroughly 
acquainted with the contents of Ahimsa, Satyagraha and 
Sarvodaya through a close study of the new masters 
from the West but their followers in their ignorance 
are apt to take them amiss and move in a world _ of 
unreality. Then the slightest touch of reality shatters 
their day-dreams. 

Moreover, during the past century and a half we 
have knowingly or unknowingly adopted and adapted 
countless new values from the West but we have not taken 
the trouble to inquire into their origin and development 
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and concomitant factors. We should go deeply into 
the values associated with Democracy and Socialism, 
for instance, before building up a democratic and socialist 
order. Old foundations have to be re-examined and, 
if necessary, replaced. With the same old mental construc- 
tions lying below the surface, how can our brave new plans 
have a fair chance of success ? 

We still need the West and shall continue to do so 
mainly for a deep knowledge of the spiritual basis of 
modernism. Modernism is not all Matter. This was a 
misconception of the older generation of our thinkers, 
and was due to their anxiety to disprove the superiority 
of the West. There is nothing inherently western about 
modernism because it does not derive from space but 
time. We should consider it on merits. The modern 
man may be an agnostic or an atheist but he is not 
necessarily an unspiritual materialist. He is quite capable 
of laying down his life in experimenting with deadly 
microbes or exploring outer space in order to know the 
truth and make it known to all men. What motivates 
him is the spiritual conviction that man must know the 
truth about all things, nothing but the truth, nothing 
short of it. Then there is a motivating faith that human 
happiness will be furthered thereby, that human suffering 
will be reduced, if not eliminated. The modern saint 
is frequently to be seen in a hospital or a laboratory 
praying inarticulately with his test-tubes or his surgical 
instruments to an impersonal God called Science or 
Humanity. A free life, a full life, a happy life are 
ends which he desires for all men and not for those 
privileged at birth. The modern mind is not coloured 
by the notion of heredity and its concomitant inequality. 
All revolutions are traceable to this fundamental shift 
away from heredity to other notions. 
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Then we need the West not only for the spiritual 
basis of modernism but also for all that is truly universal 
there, all that the human spirit has won there by its 
efforts for the whole of humanity, inclusive of the East. 
It is our human heritage and we must claim it. As a 
Buddhist priest said to me recently in Japan, ‘We do 
not feel that Sakyamuni was a foreigner to us.’ I 
assured him that the Buddha was as much his as mine. 
No one is a foreigner if he loves and is loved. Nothing 
is foreign if it is lovable, if it is an outcome of love. In 
Japan I noticed a passionate appreciation of western 
classical music as in India there is a warm affection for 
English poetry. Personally I am incapable of regarding 
Tolstoy, Thoreau, Emerson, Lincoln, Shelley, Goethe, 
Tchekhov and Romain Rolland as foreigners to me, to 
mention only a few among my kindred spirits. None 
of us should feel that Shakespeare or Einstein was a 
foreigner. Art and Science may originate at one corner 
of the world, but like light and air they go everywhere 
and are welcome. The West is rich in light and air. 

Apart from the modern and the universal, even the 
typically western may have a place in India. This has 
happened in the theatre, in architecture, in household 
furnishing, in certain items of food and dress. If the 
idea is to westernise Indian life and art, one may 
unhesitatingly protest. If on the other hand, it is to 
beautify or enrich or strengthen India or to fill up 
important gaps in her culture, one should not reject 
everything as alien. Even aliens are welcomed and 
naturalised as citizens. What is western today may be 
Indianised tomorrow as has so often happened in our 
history. Not the westernisation of India but the India- 
nisation of many things western is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished for. The rejuvenation of India 
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cannot be complete without typically western contribu- 
tions in ideas, values, ways of living, attitudes and racial 
genes. We are sick and tired of playing the role of an 
ancient people on the cosmic stage. We want to be a 
new people with a future that will be greater than the 
past. The next generation will not be morbidly conscious 
of what is western and what is eastern but take both 
as we have taken football, cricket and hockey along 
with the traditional sports of our country such as polo. 
A day will come when our people will rise above East- 
West consciousness. 

Does this mean that India will cease to be herself ? 
Certainly not. She has been defined and _ re-defined 
throughout the ages. She has outgrown all these defini- 
tions like Nature herself. In the future definitions of 
India nothing that is of permanent value will be lost 
and all that is of permanent value will be gathered 
from all over the world. Conversely, nothing that is 
not of eternal value will be sacrosanct only because it 
has lasted ten thousand years. The spirit of India is 
ever new like that of Nature herself. Like Nature again 
she will reject what is merely old and revel in new 
experiments. This being her true self, she will continue 
to be herself.* 


*Courtesy “Indian Literature” (Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi),Vol. I, 
No. 2. 


FIRST INDIANISTS OF-THE XIX CENTURY 
IN RUMANIA 


By 


Dr. VLAD BANATEANU 


Tue huge interest for all matters concerning India, 
which had been aroused in Western Europe by the 
“discovery of India” by an Englishman, Sir W. Jones, 
who, in 1789, had translated Kalidasa’s “Sakuntala”, 
had reached by that time, the Rumanian Principalities. 

In the West, the interest for. India had increased 
after Rucker’s translation of the “Nala and Damayanti” 
(1828), of the “Savitri” (1839), and after the publishing 
of his book on “The Brahman’s Wisdom” (1836-1839), 
which had been preceded at a short interval by Fr. 
Bopp’s famous “Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit and 
Zend languages” and so on. The scanty informations 
which -had reached the Rumanian Principalities at the 
beginning of the XIX century, probably through the 
Transylvanian press, show up in the different notes 
with reference to India’s history, geography, culture and 
art, which were published steadily from 1837 onwards 
in the weekly “Foaia Duminicii’, from 1838 onwards 
in “Curierul de ambe sexe” and “Alauta Romineasca”, 
and from 1839 in “Curierul Rominesc”, as also during 
the following years, in a few other periodicals. 

The studies of Heliade Radulescu and Gheorghe 
Asachi, who were famous authors during 1828 and 1877, 
also widened the knowledge about India; both of them 
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published a large number of text-books on_ history, 
geography etc, containing a certain amount of data 
about India. The interest shown for India by Gh. 
Asachi is explained by the fact that his father, Leon 
Asachi, had already published a translation of “The 
Indian Hut” (1821). 

From these first endeavours however, to a scientific 
treatment of problems concerning India’s language and 
culture, religion and philosophy, there was still a long 
way. During these years, the problems of the Sanskrit 
language did not form the object of Rumanian philologists 
of that day. The libraries in Bucharest and Jassy however, 
contained already at the beginning of the second half of the 
last century, a series of works related to Indianistics or to 
oriental studies in general ; this is shown by the catalogue 
of the “Biblioteca Colegiului National’ in Bucharest, 
which had been made by I. Gentilie in 1847. 

It is only as late as the second half of the XIX 
century that a few Rumanian philologists begin to use 
the knowledge of Sanskrit in their studies. We refer 
specially to Bogdan Petriceicu Hasdeu, who had studied 
Sanskrit at the University of Lwow (a town belonging 
to the former Austro-Hungarian Empire), where Sanskrit 
studies at that time, as in the whole of Western Europe, 
were already quite advanced. 

Another Sanskritist was Lazar Saineanu, a_ pupil 
of B.P. Hasdeu: we will also mention C.D. Georgian, 
Vasile M. Burla, Vasile Pogor and Teohari Antonescu. 
Some of these were philologists, others studied problems 
concerning Indian literature, culture and _ philosophy. 
They must be considered as the pioneers of Indianistic 
studies in our country. They gave place during the 
first half of the XX century to another group of young 
Sanskritists. 
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B.P. Hasdeu’s inclination towards the study of the 
Sanskrit language had of course been greatly encouraged 
by his father, Alexandru Hasdeu who was interested in 
these studies himself. It is known that he had studied 
Fr. Bopp’s comparative grammar, and a note has been 
found mentioning his translation of it into Russian. 

In some of the more important works of B. P. 
Hasdeu, in which he studies problems of Sanskrit 
literature or linguistics, he gives the etymology of a 
number of words and compares them with Sanskrit terms. 
From the year 1874 onwards, the review “Columna lui 
Traian” published his “Principie de filologia comparativa”’. 
It was in the same periodical that he also published 
in the following years a series of articles and excerpts, 
in which he reveals a deep knowledge of the Sanskrit 
language and its literature. 

It is interesting to note the fact that the authorities 
did not look favourably upon the interest shown by 
Rumanian scholars for the oriental world, including 
India. A proof of this lack of enthusiasm is the fact 
that in 1874, the Ministry for Public Instruction had 
suspended the course of comparative philology which 
B. P. Hasdeu had inaugurated ; by this course, he had 
sought to make accessible to a large audience the problems 
of Indo-Iranian languages. The suspension lasted for 
two years. This lack of understanding on the part of 
school authorities was also proved in 1876 when another 
specialist of Sanskrit, Vasile Burla, asked to be granted 
the permission to start a free course of Sanskrit at the 
Bucharest University. He did not obtain this permission. 

Discussions had at one time arisen as to the 
knowledge B. P. Hasdeu had of the Sanskrit language. 
We believe however that the use he made of Sanskrit 
quotations in the argumentation of his theses, the reviews 
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of books he published, as well as the list of works on 
Indianistics he had studied, are sufficient proof of his. 
deep knowledge of this language. 

It is interesting to note that the Sanskrit grammars. 
as well as the grammars of modern Indian languages 
belonging to B. P. Hasdeu’s personal library in Campina, 
which are now in the possession of the Library of the 
R. P. R. Academy, are full of marginal notes and 
comments by his own hand. 

Lazar Saineanu was a disciple of B. P. Hasdeu 
and seconded him as his substitute for lectures between 
1890 and 1892. After having finished his studies in 
Rumania, he went to Paris where he studied Sanskrit 
at the Sorbonne with Abel Bergaigne. Although he 
knew Sanskrit well, Lazar Saineanu seldom used _ his 
knowledge of this language and its literature in his works. 
He was more interested in the study of oriental influence 
upon Rumanian literature and folklore. 

Another noteworthy Sanskrit scholar is C.D. Georgian, 
the first lecturer of Sanskrit language at the University 
of Bucharest; his capacity as a Sanskritist has been 
described in the review “Convorbiri Literare” (1907) by 
his intimate friend P. Iordanescu. 

Born in 1850, C. D. Georgian, after taking his 
scholarship at the University of Bucharest in 1872, was 
sent to Paris to complete his studies. Here he was the 
pupil of Gaston Paris for Romanic languages, of Breal 
for comparative grammar, and of Abel Bergaigne for 
Sanskrit. In 1875, he studied Sanskrit in Leipzig with 
Professor Brockhaus. Although his studies included 
comparative grammar and Sanskrit philology, his thesis 
for a Doctor’s Degree, published in 1876, treats of 
Rumanian vocalism. In 1876, a notice appears in 
“Columna lui Traian”, announcing that C. D. Georgian 
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will inaugurate a course of Sanskrit language at the 
University of Bucharest. It is almost certain that this 
course, owing to the fact that C. D. Georgian was sent 
abroad as secretary to the Rumanian Legation in Berlin, 
could no longer have been held that year. In Berlin, 
he started to work with Professor Albrecht Weber, at 
the editing of a few Sanskrit texts. In 1877 however, 
he was recalled, and on coming back, was given a class 
of Latin at the Nifon Seminary. For a few years he held 
a series of lectures and at last in 1883, he was officially 
allowed to hold a free course of Sanskrit. The information 
we have concerning these lectures is not clear, but we 
may safely assume that given by T. Iordanescu who 
was Georgian’s best friend up to the time of his death 
in 1904, it is the most reliable. According to it, the 
lectures were attended by a few of B. P. Hasdeu’s own 
pupils. Among these, the most enthusiastic was Lazar 
Saineanu. We do not know what became of C. D. 
Georgian’s private library or of his manuscripts left over 
at his death. 

It is a well-known fact that Vasile Pogor as well 
as Vasile M. Burla belonged to the literary circle 
“Junimea”. The circumstance of T. Maiorescu, a literary 
critic and president of this circle, having had a certain 
amount of knowledge of Indianistics, especially as to 
literature and Buddhist philosophy (as we see in his 
brief notes on Sanskrit studies in “Convorbiri Literare”, 
1866), thoroughly explains the fact that many studies 
on Indianistics appear in this periodical. These are 
especially concerned with literature, history, culture and 
religion. Most of these studies were published by the 
members of this literary circle; among them we mention 
Vasile Pogor, Vasile Burla, and the remarkable scholar 
who was a pupil of the scholar and auther Al. Odobescu : 
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Teohari Antonescu. The great number of studies in 
Indianistics which were published in this paper may be 
due to the fact too, that most “Junimists” had made 
their studies in Germany and were familiar with the 
problems of Indianistics and with Sanskrit language and 
literature. Informations. and details on Vasile Pogor 
and his studies on Buddhism are to be found in the 
“Memoirs of the Junimea”, published by I. Negruzzi 
and Gh. Panu. Vasile Burla had studied Latin, Greek 
and Sanskrit at the Universities of Vienna and Graz. 
Upon coming back to his country he had been appointed 
professor at a college. He had then asked, without 
success, to be allowed to hold a free course of Sanskrit. 
Upon his admission to the circle of the ‘“Junimea’, 
he published from 1876 to 1878 a series of articles, 
in which his theses were upheld by examples from 
Sanskrit. 

Teohari Antonescu, after having made his studies 
in Paris, Heidelberg and Berlin, came back to his country 
in 1894. He was first appointed professor of Greek at’ 
a secondary school, and then professor of archaeology at 
the University in Bucharest. His thesis for scholarship 
bore the title: “The cult of the Habirs in Dacia” 
(1899). Among the studies he published in “Convorbiri 
Literare”, we mention: “A survey of the philosophy of 
the Upanishads” (XXVIII, 1894), and “Buddhism and the 
Nirvana” (XXXVII, 1903). His more important work 
is that on the philosophy of the Upanishads, the first 
to deal with such a problem in its entirety. 

We find more and ample information concerning 
India in the second half of the last century ; even text- 
books contain wider reference to India’s history, philo- 
sophy, literature and art. 

This school of Indianists continues its activity during 
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the first half of the present century when there appear 
a number of Indianists too. Among these we _ will 
mention C. D. Georgian’s friend, T. Iordanescu who 
died only a few years ago (in 1954). He had studied 
in Halle with Professors Pischel, R. Schmidt and 
Hultzsch. He was one of the first Rumanians to take 
an active part at a congress of Orientalists, that is, at 
the Congress which was held in Oxford in 1928. © 
To this congress he contributed a paper about the 
Gypsies. His works, among which we will mention a 
study of the Indian drama, were published in “Convorbiri 
Literare”. Another Indianist worth mentioning is Ioan 
Mihalcescu who published in 1920 a study of over 
400 pages: “The law of Manu, or the Religions and 
Institutions of India’. 

Among the younger generation of orientalists are a 
few Indianists, viz Th. Simensky, professor at Jassy 
University, known by his translation of the Pancatantra, 
the Mahabharata, the Katha-Upanishad, the Mundaka- 
Upanishad, the Bhagavadgita, Pururavas and Urvasi, 
as well as other works. At present he is publishing a 
grammar of Sanskrit and other translations from the 
Pancatantra. 

Aram Frenkian and Vlad Banateanu have both 
studied in Paris with A. M. Meillet, Jules Bloch and 
Louis Finot. They returned to their own country and 
carried out studies in different branches ; the former on 
oriental philosophy, the latter on comparative philology 
and orientalistics. Aram Frenkian published: “Purusa- 
Gayomard-Anthropos”, in “Revue des Etudes Indo- 
Europeennes” tin 1943 ; “Punarmrtyu et la seconde mort” 
in “Revue des Etudes Indo-Européennes”, 1943; “La 
théorie du sommeil d’ aprés les Upanisads et le Yoga” 
in “Studia et Acta Orientalia’, I, 1957; and “Greek 
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Scepticism and the Indian Philosophy” (1957). Vlad 
Banateanu published a series of articles on Indian literature 
and a monograph on Tagore (in press) ; at present he 
prepares another monograph : “ Kalidasa and his work”. 

Some younger orientalists viz. Dr. S. Al. George, 
A. Rosu, A. Frenkian and Th. Simensky have published 
several studies. 

Today the circumstances leading to the development 
of Indian studies in Rumania are more favourable than 
ever in the past. Rumanian Indianists will do their 
utmost to develop cultural relations with India and to 
form new elements which will dedicate themselves to 
the study of Ancient India and of the linguistic, literary 
and artistic realities of Modern India. 


MODERN JAPAN—AN INDIAN’S IMPRESSION 
By 
S. H. Desar 


THE Russo-Japanese War of 1905 put modern Japan on 
the map of the world and all Asians were proud to see 
the growth of an independent and strong nation in Asia. 
The Second World War has however made it difficult 
for all Asians to write without feeling or some bias of 
post-war Japan and it becomes necessary to keep war- 
time memories and passions in the background if a 
correct appraisal of an Asian impression of post-war 
Japan is to be made. 

With the liberation from allied occupation in 1952, 
the world has witnessed a unique and in many respects 
unparalleled change in Japan from defeat, humiliation 
and a depressing mood of inferiority to renewed confidence 
and optimistic hope for the future. Life in Japan in 
the post-war era has been conditioned by this change 
of mood in Japan and her people and it is a happy 
thing for Indians and other Asians to see this revival 
of an Asian country of great tradition, culture and 
resourcefulness. 

As usual in every country of very old culture and 
tradition, one faces the usual difficulties in trying to 
understand Japan and her people. Two outstanding 
phases of recent Japanese history can however contribute 
_ to a better understanding of this country. Unlike most 
Asian countries that were subjected to European domina- 
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tion in the 18th and 19th centuries, Japan was spared 
this degradation but it had all the same to face the 
onslaught of western thought, culture and technology. 
It is in this encounter that Japan reacted in perhaps 
an unique way when under the Meiji Emperor about 
80 years ago she decided that if she was not to remain 
a backward and feudal country, she should absorb in 
her entire life and living the methods of western technology 
without reservation and yet retain her mode of life, 
traditions and culture. The other and perhaps more 
irrational phase was the attempt before the Meiji era 
to isolate Japan and cut off all contact with the West 
and even Mainland Asia during the rule of the Tokugawa 
Shoguns. This isolation has been considerably responsible 
for the large measure of insularism and suspicion that 
all foreigners are wont to observe and remark in the 
Japanese people. In the history of Japan one can find 
adequate, even if unsatisfactory, reasons for this isolation. 
It cannot also be forgotten that such a feature has 
been present at different stages in the history of most 
island countries who have lived for long in dread of 
continental invasions. The peculiarities and puzzling 
attitudes a foreigner meets with in day to day life are 
better understood when these two phases of Japanese 
history are borne in view. Much of present-day criticism 
of the Japanese people by foreigners resident in Japan 
arises through a lack of appreciation of these periods of 
Japanese history. 

In post-war Japan the feature that makes an Asian 
most happy and which perhaps contributes most to his 
liking for her is the democratization of the country and 
the liberation of the workers, students and women from 
the feudal life they had to lead before the war. It is 
this aspect, of all other aspects of modern Japan such 
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as her great industry, her mastery of western techniques 
of production or her adoption of western forms of 
political and economic organisation, that is the sure 
hope of a free Japan and a Japan that will resolutely 
stand against any throw-back to the pre-war militarist 
and monopolist tendencies. The Japanese intellectual, 
academician, student, average city worker and the average 
housewife are one and all happy at this welcome air 
of freedom which was long overdue. Credit can only 
be given to General MacArthur and the occupation 
forces for this democratization of the country. There 
are those who feel that this democratization has done 
harm, has demoralized by hybrid influences the innate 
innocence of the East, has put Japanese industry in 
difficulties and lastly that the people were not ready for 
democracy. As in India or any country of Asia, it is 
only the thinking of people who wish to continue any 
and every form of human exploitation that says ‘demo- 
cracy must wait’. Much less in Japan where for 70 
years the country made rapid progress in industrial 
and economic organisation, where literacy today is 95% 
and where even the most ordinary domestic woman 
worker or labourer reads a newspaper morning and 
evening. There is no doubt that following democratiza- 
tion there has been a large scale import of foreign modes 
of dress, entertainment and work patterns, but the bad 
effects of these, if any, can only be superficial and must 
disappear with the growth of the democratic spirit.. It 
will be truly to the credit of the Japanese people when 
this spirit has taken firm root, and when one will see 
perhaps the first Asian country to have achieved all 
that is best in both the East and the West. 

In day to day life in Japan, the features that please 
one are many, but one may well dwell in brief upon 
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three that are most outstanding. Courtesy and politeness 
would take first mention. From the road constable to 
the salesgirl in the shops, from the business acquaintance 
to the wandering student, from the picnicking crowds in 
the countryside to the worker at the machine or desk, 
a foreigner in Japan receives nothing but smiles, courtesy 
and kindness—and this extends not only to foreigners. 
but amongst the Japanese themselves. Perhaps this 
courtesy has been developed to perfection and pattern 
and, as some say, even to routine but it still is a most 
pleasing feature of the Japanese people and one cannot 
very well see why any one can find fault with a good 
thing perfected over a 1000 years. To be always out- 
spoken or blunt, to be always angered at every little 
error or injustice are surely not virtues. Both the 
Chinese and the Japanese have a lesson to teach the 
more warm-blooded Asians and Europeans in this, and 
the coolness and unruffled polite manner with which 
even the most difficult situation is handled by a Japanese 
is indeed an experience. There may be many weak- 
nesses in the Japanese but this is certainly not one of 
them. 

The second feature that strikes one all over Japan 
is the aesthetic sense of the people whether manifested 
in the marvellous development of their many fine arts 
or in the simple attempt at neatness and tidiness in 
their day to day life. That the Japanese are perhaps 
the best dressed people in Asia may be true, but it is 
even more true that they are perhaps one of the most 
artistic people not only in Asia but the whole world. 
What a Japanese girl sees in two flowers or what 
landscaping ideas come to a young student on his hiking 
trip are certainly above the average. The elaborate 
courses offered to students in various fine arts such as. 
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flower arrangements, colour harmony, landscaping, handi- 
crafts and classical dancing are only a manifestation of 
this aesthetic sense and its varied nuances. Again 
perhaps in no other Asian country has classical western 
music been so much made a part of life as in Japan. 
To see hundreds of young girls taking ballet lessons side 
by side with classical Japanese style dancing lessons is 
quite usual. So too their love of the theatre is as 
developed as in any highly civilized country. The 
crowds that flock to the ‘Kabuki’, one of the world’s 
great theatrical stages or to the puppet show (Bunraku), 
all speak for this same love of art in its every aspect. 
This is a pleasing aspect of the country and whatever 
unkind critics may say about leisure and_ prosperity 
being necessary ingredients for the development of art 
and culture, this development of fine arts ultimately 
contributes vastly to a more humane social order. 

The third striking feature is the retention by the 
Japanese people of their own very happy mode of living in 
spite of the high state of industrialization of the country. 
Unlike the educated classes in India, Ceylon and other 
Asian countries who in their acceptance of Western thought 
modes, education and communications have also accepted 
western living patterns, the Japanese while accepting 
western techniques of education, industry and communica- 
tions have retained in their homes their own pattern 
of living. Thus it is a refreshing eye-opener to find that 
as in olden days back home in India, it is necessary 
to remove one’s shoes when entering a Japanese home or 
that one has to sit down squatting for a meal even 
in the most advanced Japanese home. While one cannot 
attach too much importance to a form or pattern of 
living, this aspect speaks volumes for Japan’s ingenuity 
in mixing what is good in the East and the West. 
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No doubt some of it tends to make even a good 
tradition hidebound or lose its resilience for adaptability 
but here too one can hope that in time only the 
good will remain and the superfluous and unwanted 
disappear. 

It may be felt that in any appraisal of modern 
Japan, political and economic aspects and particularly 
Japan’s rapid industrial rehabilitation should find place— 
but these are topics that have often been dealt with. 
Moreover, notwithstanding their importance, there is a 
tendency both in Japan and other parts of Asia today 
to make too much of these political and economic 
aspects, thereby clouding the more fundamental issues. 
that make for a better understanding between countries 
and which is the urgent need today. These are also 
non-permanent aspects and do not contribute necessarily 
to lasting features in a nation’s life or its people. 

In closing this brief account of an Indian’s impression 
of life in post-war Japan, mention has to be made of 
the warm and sincere feeling of goodwill that exists in 
the common people for India and Indians. The average 
Japanese is in great sympathy with Indian aspirations 
and looks forward with hope to India’s great efforts 
in the interests of peace. Wherever one goes in Japan, 
one always finds a great interest in India. The cultural 
exchanges between India and Japan in the past have 
been many and Japan acknowledges proudly its acceptance 
of Buddhism, which came from India, as a sound and 
scientific philosophy of life. 

It may sound a platitude but one cannot forget 
that Asia and Japan have many things in common and 
a better understanding between the countries of Asia 
and Japan, both at official and non-official levels, will 
contribute ultimately to a brighter Asia. Particularly 
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the role that India and Japan can jointly fulfil in 
developing modern Asia is big and towards this end 
one can hope all those who are concerned, whether 
Indian or Japanese, will dedicate themselves. 
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Stone Temple on sea-shore, Mahabalipuram. 
(Chingleput Dist., Madras), c. 7th cent. 
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THE VIGIL 
A NOVEL IN BENGALI BY SATINATH BHADURI 


Translated by 


Lira Ray and Ajir MUKHERJEE 


(Continued from the previous issue) 


III. WOMENS’ WARD 


[ McTuHeEr ] 


SarasvaTi has gone away. It must be time to lock the 
door. Yes, it is, I can hear Lucy, a wardress, talking. 
Sarasvati was massaging me. How good it felt! The 
throbbing in my temples stops at once. Something is 
solid and heavy inside my head, like a clot. It goes 
soft and dissolves under her fingers, growing lighter. If 
only the wardress would allow her to stay a little 
longer! The wardress shows us some _ respect but 
Sarasvati is a C Class prisoner! They are in a separate 
ward. It is enough that she is allowed to stay here as long 
as she is. Ah! Poor thing! I know why she came to 
jail. Can she hide it from me? If I had known 
before I would have given my consent when Sahadeo’s 
mother brought up the subject. Bilu, Bilu might not 
have come to this then. I do like Sarasvati very, very 
much. I can be fond of her without wanting her to 
be my daughter-in-law. I have watched her grow up. 
She has often come to stay at the ashram. Sarasvati 
and her brother, Sahadeo, are almost like Nilu and Bilu 
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to me. I have in a sense brought them up myself. 
And how old can she be? Not so long ago she was 
a little girl. 

She has a fine figure. She could have managed 
the work of a Congress ashram. It is more a_ hotel 
than anything else. Even litigious people who come to 
the district town to attend to their lawsuits in the courts 
stay at the ashram. And there are meetings all the 
time. No hour is untimely. There is no_ difference 
between day and night. People come and go continually. 
Anybody else but me would have cried herself to death. 

When Bilu was born he was sweet and plump, a 
big baby who filled my lap. The wife of the Sanskrit 
teacher of the school came to see him while I was still 
in confinement. Rukmini, the nurse, put a dab of soot 
on the baby’s cheek. “You don’t know the wives of 
these teachers”, she said, “they are worse than witches. 
Their eye is so evil, it consumes everything they look 
at. The baby will get smaller and smaller from day to 
day and just dry up altogether if I don’t put the soot 
on his cheek (to ward off evil eyes). He'll grow thin as 
string.” The old nurse was after me the twentyfour hours. 
I was not to do this. I was not todo that. She warned 
me whenever I sat up or even moved. Well! All right ! 
Have your way ! 

Bilu’s health was ruined by that attack of double 
pneumonia. He was about two and a half years old. 
My father-in-law was an invalid. He had begun to lose 
the use of his feet when Bilu was taken sick. I was worried 
from the very first day when I found Bilu’s forehead 
sizzling. He cried the whole night. How restless he 
was! And what angry abuse came out of the next 
room, from my father-in-law. The boy simply could 
not be kept quiet. I understood Bilu’s condition was 
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serious from the way Dr. Haragovinda twisted his face. 
Once the end almost came. I learned the virtue of 
musk for the first time. Bilu’s hands and feet were 
going cold. Haragovinda counted his pulse and sat there 
with a miserable expression. What a glow the medicine 
brought! The boy’s feet grew warm and damp almost 
immediately. He began to perspire. God be praised 
for Dr. Haragovinda! For a month after, the boy was 
restless and his body hot. Did he ever fully recover 
his strength? God, if you wished to take him, why 
didn’t you take him then? Nilu and Bilu trusted in 
you so much! They had such faith! Why did you 
take their faith away ? 

So late at night Lucy is talking to somebody. Is 
anything wrong again? Lucy herself is not a minor 
affliction. She spends the whole day going around the 
prison, making friends with the warders. And when I 
said, “If I cook a curry, will you take it to Bilu in 
his cell ?” her eyes grew round and big as she answered, 
“How can I possibly do that? Watch is kept there 
the twentyfour hours. How can I keep my job if I 
try a thing like that ?” How very, very honest she is ! 
You! You! You are a mother too! Day before yesterday 
you came up, grinning with all your thirtysix teeth 
and told me that a meal had been cooked for my son 
specially, separately, that he had even been given 
potato curry. A real piece of news surely! What a 
precious thing they gave him! She was simply melting 
with delight when she told me. 

Nilu and Bilu grew up together. I wonder where 
Nilu learned to be so naughty. Sometimes he would 
not stop teasing me until I was in tears. Scolding 
had no effect on him whatsoever. Everything has its 
limits. Is there no end to grief? My blood turns 
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to water when I think of Bilu. As if that were not 
enough, Chamain, a wardress, had to add one day, 
“*Mother, the government did not want to punish your 
son this way. Another son of yours gave evidence 
against him’. What was she saying? I shook all over. 
““Who told you that?” I asked. ‘“Everydody knows. 
People are talking about it. How can it have happened ? 
Do you have lots of land and livestock ? That son is 
not a follower of Gandhiji, is he? Who can predict 
how a child will turn out!” My heart shrank as I 
listened. ‘You are lying! I shall report against you !” 
I said. 

Nilu bear witness against his brother? I cannot 
believe it, not if I die. Nilu doesn’t understand, he is 
stubborn and wayward—all this is true, but he loves 
his brother as his life. Could Nilu do it? The thought 
makes my blood run cold. What if it is true? The 
other day I had an interview with his father at the jail 
gate. The Superintendent allows us the special privilege 
of seeing each other now and then. I thought of speaking 
about it, of asking him if he has heard anything. Then 
I thought, no, how can I? What if he reproves me, 
saying, “Even you doubt Nilu ?” And suppose it is true ? 
I could tell by looking at him what a storm is raging in 
his heart. And I know what is happening inside me. 
I can guess a little of what he feels. I noticed he was 
unable to look me in the face. In the end I did not 
ask. The words stayed unspoken. Can Nilu have done 
a thing like that? I cannot think of him separately 
from Bilu. Nilu has a bad temper. But I always 
console myself with the thought that Bilu is there to 
control him. When he went to jail, that again was my 
consolation. 

Bilu never let Nilu out of his sight when he was 
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very small. He was not so big himself! He would 
button Nilu’s clothes, tie his shoe laces, do everything 
for him. Nilu could not do anything against Bilu! 
If he has, it has not been of his own accord ; he might 
do it under police pressure. He must have been forced 
to do it. No, it is unbelievable! Will I ever be able 
to look at Nilu again if he has done it? My heart 
tells me it cannot have happened. Can a mother’s. 
intuition be wrong ? 

Why is it that I can think of Nilu and Bilu only 
as children? Perhaps they are still little boys to me. 
If they had not taken Gandhiji’s way! Did they have 
any choice? It was their father’s wish. If I could 
speak to their father now I would say, “Just see where 
you, their father, have led them! My own life has. 
passed this way. I have never known peace. My sons. 
have not been able to live in happiness either, not for 
a single day. Has all my bone-breaking labour been for 
this? Just let me get out of prison this time! I shall 
not let Nilu keep on the way he is going! You married 
me and I shall run your ashram-hotel for you for ever and 
ever, working like a scullery maid, but why should my 
son be mixed up with it? I’ve put up with a great 
deal in silence. No more now! You have paid me the 
price of my endurance to the last pice. It was your 
idea to become a follower of Gandhiji. Did you think 
once of me or of my children? And you start a new 
fad every day. For some time you lived on a diet 
of gram. Another time you lived on tomato juice. 
For some days you insisted that tomatoes should be 
served whole. Gandhiji had, it seems, said it is best to 
eat them that way. It was a waste of time to slice 
them. Gandhiji had made it a rule, so it became a 
rule for us also. Then all at once, for no apparent 
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reason, the rule was changed. It was withdrawn at 
Sevagram. Mahadev Desai had written in his paper 
that Gandhiji no longer regarded the eating of tomatoes 
whole as correct. The juice squirts over one’s clothes 
when one bites into them. Nothing more had to be 
said. Immediately our rule was changed. Had you 
been biting into tomatoes with your eyes closed? You 
must have cow’s ghee with your meals or you refuse 
to eat. As if I can get cow’s ghee in this part of the 
country! Botheration at every step. And is this only 
the result of becoming a follower of Gandhiji? What 
about before? You kept the keys. When you left for 
school you gave me a rupee for bazar expenses. Would 
I have put your money into my own tummy if you 
had left the keys with me? Or would I have emptied 
your cupboards sending presents to my father’s people ? 
Who knows what you thought! I never asked you and 
I did not wish to know. It is true that you have 
sacrificed everything for the freedom of the country 
but you have not given me any freedom at all. How 
often I have thought of saying so to the boys when 
they grew up! It has been on the tip of my tongue 
more than once but I have never been able to say it. 
How can I say such a thing to our sons? I have 
never defied you or contradicted you in any way. 
I have looked into the faces of the boys and kept 
quiet. What has happened to me personally has never 
bothered me at all. But my son has come to this 
because of you. All because of you! Now I see only 
darkness wherever I turn !” 

Gandhiji! What have you brought me to! You 
have turned us into beggars, really and truly beggars ! 
We have nothing to eat unless you put something into 
our hands at the end of the month. I have worshipped 
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you setting aside my ancestral gods. For you I have 
left my friend and kindred, for you forgotten laughter. 
What have you given me in return? Not a great deal 
I must say! Fathers and sons fall out on the way 
you ask us to follow, disagreements arise between 
husband and wife, brothers turn the enemies of brothers ! 
Homes break up in strife. Abandoning my traditional 
prayers I have murmured your name as I told my 
beads at vespers. A lamp is set alight every evening 
at the spot where you sat when you visited our ashram 
many years ago. I have spun every single day. Was 
it all for this? An untouchable’s naked son has sat 
on the verandah of my kitchen to share a meal with 
Nilu and Bilu. I have called scavengers the people of 
God, Harijans. The neighbours mocked me. Where has 
it all led? Mahatmaji? Does he look like a sadhu ? 
Uh! What have I been doing? What have people 
done to me? I feel like tearing myself to pieces and 
gobbling the pieces up. I feel like beating my head 
on the ground until I die. No more! I'll throw the 
spinning wheel away right now, I'll smash it to pieces. 
Didn't I put it on the table ? 

I force myself to sit up in order to reach the 
spinning wheel. Can I get up? The left side of my 
head feels like twenty pounds of iron! Some one is 
putting my head back on the pillow. They are all 
sitting around me in silence, pin-drop silence. Everything 
is in God's hands. How I have demeaned God! 
Mother Purnesvari, you are a most efficacious goddess ! 
Bilu is your son in a sense. Save his life! I shall never 
offend you again. And I shall not think Gandhiji 
is greater than you are. Did I ever by mistake offend 
any other god or goddess? How can an insignificant 
person like me manage to live if you are angry ? 
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There! There! The sound ofahorn! Ah! Then 
my Bilu.. 

That green bottle with the strong smell is under 
my nose. . 


IV. THE JAIL GATE 
[ Nixu 


I have arrived and am standing beneath the portico 
in front of the jail gate with the warder, Nehal Singh. 
Outside the gate there is an armed sentry. The space 
inside is brightly illuminated. The Gate Warder is 
sitting on a high stool beside a desk beneath the light. 
I take my seat on the low wall in front of the portico 
as directed by Nehal Singh. He is explaining briefly to 
the sentry and to the Gate Warder that I am the 
younger brother of the man who is to be hung at dawn. 
He tells them I will spend the night here. They should 
not disturb me, he says. 

Nehal Singh has been accepting money from me for 
some time. Every day he comes with a list of the 
things he has given to my brother to eat, saying he 
has had to purchase them in the market, that it is not easy 
to smuggle food into the jail. “If he has permission 
to take the corpse, he is welcome to it. He hasn't been 
given permission to stay here. I cannot take the 
responsibility of allowing outsiders to spend the night 
here’—the Gate Warder is saying many other things. 
I call Nehal Singh and put a rupee into his hand. 

What a crowd there was outside the jail the day 
I was witness in my brother’s trial! The trial was held 
inside the jail. How could such a dangerous prisoner 
be produced in open court? I got out of the police 
van at the jail gate. Several policemen were with me. 
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I could not face the crowd at first but I could feel 
its reproving and condemning gaze upon me. The 
warders looked at me that day the way people look at 
an animal in a zoo. The judge regarded me with 
approval. And the prosecution lawyer and the police 
looked at me with doubt and anxiety. Only in the eyes 
of the long-term prisoners did I see indifference. I did 
not meet the political prisoners at that time. I can 
feel how full of hate their eyes would have been if I 
had. There were, besides my brother, two other accused 
in the case, Surajdeo and Harish Chandra. When I 
stood up to speak, Harish Chandra shouted from his 
place in the dock “Shame! Shame! Shame! Shame !” 
I turned and looked at him. His eyes were bursting 
with contempt! And my brother! He was sitting on 
a blanket spread on the floor of the dock, staring at 
a book. His expression was one of complete unconcern. 
It seemed to me that his absorption in the book was 
feigned, that he was forcing himself to control his eyes. 
Otherwise he would certainly have forbidden Harish 
Chandra to say anything. The prosecution lawyer 
complained to the judge about Harish Chandra’s 
behaviour. The whole scene floats before my eyes! 
Harish Chandra was desperate. ‘What are you doing ?” 
he was saying, “You can’t do more than hang me, can 
you ?” Warders and policemen surrounded the prisoners’ 
‘dock. From inside the ring Harish Chandra _ hurled 
fiercely at me, ‘*Mongrel!” The judge was wiping his 
spectacles. The court clerk ran up to say something to 
Harish Chandra. Harish Chandra’s eyes met my 
brother’s pleading eyes; he wanted to say, ‘Stop it now, 
Harish Chandra, there’s been a scene.’ Harish Chandra 
stopped. The proceedings were resumed. 

The group of warders inside the jail gate are noisy. 
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Shall I ask one which one of them was on duty at the 
condemned cell? I could learn from him what my 
brother is doing now. Let it be. What will he think ? 
Perhaps he will answer with mockery. He may know 
about my giving evidence. 

We realised the futility of our political outlook 
when we were in the camp jail during the 1930-32 
movement. How many discussions, arguments and dis- 
agreements we had over it in prison! Despair showed 
plainly in the faces even of those who would not speak 
openly of futility. The seed bore fruit at last. Brother 
and I joined the Congress Socialist Party. From then 
on he and I worked enthusiastically. We were members 
of the same party. He was not only a colleague, a 
comrade. How many common memories, sad and happy, 
thread our lives together! He was always concerned 
for me, anxious for what would be good for me, for 
what would give me pleasure. He would worry if I got 
a headache. I noticed he did not eat the molasses he 
was given in prison because he knew that unless I 
have something sweet my meal is unfinished. In jail 
he regularly washed my underclothes. If I protested he 
. would say, “Let it be. You are not accustomed to 
doing it.” I did not insist. It seemed to me that it 
was my right, that there was nothing unusual in his 
doing it for me. 

But..but has he no claims on me? It is possible. 
He most certainly has. Their place is outside the 
political field. In politics I am not Nilu, nor is he my 
brother. In political matters personal affairs must be 
left aside and every step tested by the touchstone of 
logic.. Everything I do must be judged from the stand- 
point of my party. 

Let the world think what it likes of me. Brother 
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will understand me correctly. There is no trace of 
bigotry in him. 

When he and I were arrested in 1940, we were 
both members of the C.S.P. But what a change came 
after a few months in prison! I met Chandradeo for 
the first time in that ward. He used to take classes 
on a blanket spread on the ground. I began to borrow 
books from him, to attend his lectures and sit in his 
classes. I can see it all now. I had to bow my head 
before his infallible logic. It seemed to me that a 
curtain was slowly being pulled away from my eyes. 
The standpoint from which I looked at politics while 
under my brother’s influence was sickly, jaundiced, 
wrong—it was merely the emotional gush of the oppor- 
tunist lower middle class. There is no place in it for 
the unfettered exhilaration of those who have lost 
everything. They cannot see beyond nationalism. Before 
I joined Chandradeo’s party I thought of talking it 
over with my brother. I was on the point of doing 
so. In the end I didn’t, ostensibly because of a certain 
diffidence and actually because I was afraid I would 
not be able to answer his arguments. Yet I felt in my 
heart that his reasoning was wrong. If I could have 
gone to Chandradeo for each answer in order to repeat 
it to my brother, it might have been possible. In the 
end I joined without telling him. And why should I 
ask him any way? Must I be a minor in my politics 
for ever? <A barrier was thrown up between us at that 
time and it has remained ever since. A political worker’s 
life is in his party. Outside of it he can have no 
existence ; it must be effaced completely. I have tried 
to avoid him. We have not talked about anything but 
intimate personal matters. I am afraid of what my party 
may think. He is a_ well-known worker of a rival 
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organisation! My party certainly would not approve of 
intimacy with him. Nothing might be said to me but 
they would discuss it among themselves. Members of 
other branch political groups were also in the prison. 
Each group was convinced that the other groups had 
spies amongst their members. No matter how much care 
was taken to keep something secret, the others were sure 
to know about it. Jail walls have ears. 

Noticing my diffidence, my brother has avoided me 
also. When I came back from my party class I always 
found that my bed had been shaken down and made 
up freshly. I felt the touch of his loving hands in the 
cleanliness of the bed. But I only got an opportunity 
to speak to him on days a letter from our parents 
came. A postcard from Mother would arrive; I read 
it and left it on his bed. “Whose letter? Is it 
Mother’s ?” “Yes,” I would answer. He read out the 
letter. How many things I would have liked to talk 
over with him frankly! In the old days we would have 
talked for a long time about Mother. But I only said, 
“Yes.” My heart was full of things to say but my 
hesitation congealed them. The discomfiture of having 
nothing to say showed in our eyes and faces. I had 
to find an excuse to do something and leave him in 
order to conceal it. 

It was the day of my transfer to Deuli. My brother 
was not going; only a few were being sent. He packed 
my trunk before I left aind put his fountain pen into 
my pocket. It is still there... 

Why has the gong warder suddenly decided to speak 
to me before leaving? He is saying, “Day before 
yesterday noon I was on duty at the condemned cell. 
The Babu was reading a newspaper.” The fellow is 
giving me news of my brother unasked. I have been 
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wanting to ask the warders about him for a long time. 
Whenever a batch has come off duty, I have felt like 
asking one of them who was on duty at the condemned 
cell. I haven’t been able to—something prevents me. 
They all may know about my giving evidence. It was in 
prison that the trial was held. Who knows what they 
think of me... 

News of my brother in this unexpected way pleases 
me exceedingly. I ask the warder many things, in 
detail. I check everything that I have learnt through 
Nehal Singh. I can’t make out whether any special 
arrangements have been made for his food or not. 
Has Nehal Singh pocketed himself all the money I gave 
him? Has he done nothing at all for my brother ? 
The warder has answered all my questions as to when 
the prisoner gets up, when he takes his bath, how long 
he paces up and down in his cell and when he sleeps. 
It seems to me that most of the answers are guess work. 
The truth is that he has not noticed much. One day 
he saw the prisoner feeding curd to the cat. It may 
be so. True or false, his talk is pleasant to listen to. 
At least he has seen Brother. 

I told Sourin to inform the cremation committee 
of the Ramakrishna Mission. They are to be present 
in the morning at the cremation. The town is small. 
Most of the people have dealings with the government 
in one way or another. They all have to conduct 
themselves according to the prevailing mood of their 
masters. What if they: don’t come? They may not 
for fear of the police. What then? The jail people 
will carry out the cremation. They give five rupees 
and the loan of a lorry to everyone. Sourin wants to 
take out a procession. I went to see the Magistrate 
last Thursday. He agreed to let me have the body 
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on the condition that there would be no procession. 
The people may not listen. If everyone meets at the 
cremation, it will not matter how large the crowd is. 
In that case I will have kept my word. But whom 
can I forbid? Brother managed several Labour unions. 
Who can stop the members of these Unions? And is 
the promise I made to the Magistrate so important ? 
No. Let there be a procession. What will there be 
a procession for if not for the funeral of Bilu Babu, 
a martyr, the Master Saheb’s son! The gong has struck 
two. Only three hours more. What is Brother doing 
now ? Perhaps he is holding on to the bars, staring 
up at the starry sky, thinking of everything in earth 
and heaven. Will he think of me? He can never 
misunderstand me! If only I could have a _ frank 
talk with him about it all! I know it is not necessary 
to explain my behaviour to him but it might have 
lightened my heart a little. The implementation of 
his party's programme means, in practice, strengthening 
of the Fascist forces. Doesn't he realise that? But 
something inside me pricks, defeating all my _ logic. 
Perhaps it is regret, the baseless regret of irrational 
emotion. The members of the local branch of my party 
also think it was not right of me to give evidence 
against my brother; they think our duty is to make 
our countrymen aware of their mistaken ideas by, if 
necessary, putting a finger in their eye. But, they say, 
it is not part of our duty to hand them over to the 
police. The rest of the world may think what it 
chooses but for my own partymen to take this attitude 
to what I have done is the unkindest cut of all. Perhaps 
I have not understood correctly the subtleties of Marxist 
doctrine. The government felt it was no longer necessary 
to keep anti-Facists in prison. Never was I so happy 
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to be released as I was then! My heart was filled 
with gratitude towards the government for giving me the 
opportunity to devote myself to the fight against the 
enemy of the dispossessed, Facism, and, if need be, to 
give my life in the fight, with a laugh. Stories of the 
heroism of the workers in Spain, stories of the death- 
defying herosim of Red China, Mao Tse-tung’s glory 
and power, the daily talks in Chandradeo’s class, all 
set every nerve in my body afire with enthusiasm. 
How much there was for me to do in my own district ! 
The people know nothing of anybody except Gandhiji 
and the Master Saheb. On the virgin soil of this blind 
devotion it was for me to plant a crop of reason! I 
would, of course, have to go back to the ashram once 
to see Mother. I decided to begin my work after visitng 
everybody there. 

My over-eagerness brought me to my present plight 
and most unbearable of all, the disapproval of my party 
members! Mistake! The whole world may be wrong 
but I have not been wrong! What I did has to be 
judged taking into consideration all the circumstances 
of the happenings in August 1942. The whole country 
was galvanised suddenly by a electrifying force, driven 
wild and distracted. Wherever one went, it seemed that 
the doors of an insane asylum had been opened. The 
excited mob could not decide what to do. Miles and 
miles of railway track were uprooted, iron rails, heavy 
sleepers and many other things were carried long 
distances and thrown into rivers. The cutting of telegraph 
wires and the burning down of liquor shops and 
Post offices was entrusted to village boys. Older 
people did not wish to soil their hands with such trifles. 
No one knew before how easy it is to cut telegraph 
wires, how fragile they are. Nothing is required, no 
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tools. The boys ran a rope over the wires and swung 
on it ; in some places they twisted the wires and jerked 
them down. The older people wanted more serious 
occupation, they could not think what. Railway stations, 
Land Records offices, Sub-Registrar’s offices and Police 
stations had already been finished. They had nothing in 
hand. The pillars of power crumbled before them and 
wherever they went, the symbols of oppression yielded. 
Officials wheedled them with flattery. Tradesmen contri- 
buted liberal donations unasked, landowners’ agents 
made promises of remission of rent for a year, and the 
poor peasants tho: ~ht no more taxes would be demanded 
for the night watchman. The crowd was looking for 
something to do. On what was left of the tracks of a 
railway, the engine driver and the guard ran the train 
up and down as they were ordered by the crowd. 
At every station a notice over the ticket window forbade 
passengers to purchase tickets. Students from a school 
shouted slogans continuously : ‘‘Whose is the train ? Ours ! 
Whose is the engine ? Ours ! Whose is the station ? Ours !” 
A number of people were acting as ticket checkers. Anyone 
on whom a ticket was found was immediately put out 
of the train. One passenger had half of a week-end 
ticket. “Get out! At once! You don’t want Inde- 
pendence!” He pleaded with them, claiming it was an 
old ticket. Nobody listened to him. The train was 
stopped and he was made to get down. A little farther 
on, the train was again stopped. Tewariji had gone to 
attend a meeting somewhere down that way. After a 
two hours’ wait, his ox cart flying a congregy flag hove 
into sight. He got into the train. “Long live Revolution !”” 
rent the sky. The train started. In station after station 
chairs, tables, signboards, clocks and ledgers were being 
dumped together in piles and set alight. Railway employees 
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were, I noticed, sympathetic. No effort was made to 
prevent what was happening and in many places they 
were actively participating, voluntarily. A student was_ 
trying to entertain people on a platform by a folk 
dance. At one station, school and college students 
were taking turns beating the ticket collector, satisfying a 
long-standing grudge. 

At Chukri Police station, a ““Mahatmaji Law Court” 
had been set up. No one was to go to the government 
courts any more. The Inspector of Police had been 
arrested and was to be taken to the ‘national’ jail. He 
had been made a Second Division prisoner. ‘Feast him 
well’? were the orders, ‘“‘and escort his wife very carefully 
wherever she likes to go.” The government jail had been 
thrown open and the prisoners released. The Congress 
flag flew over it. The currency notes in the government 
treasury had been burned. Complete anarchy! Fascist 
rule. Vast waste of national strength. Uncontrolled, 
disorderly, short-sighted—yet glorious with the glory 
of rare and selfless sacrifice. The police, the military, 
guns, tommyguns, nothing disconcerted the crowd. The 
rattle of tommyguns was audible in the marketplace of 
Birgaon, some distance away. On the other side, boys 
were imitating the sound from the maize fields. They 
also sounded the station fog signals. They did not know 
why they were doing it. They were wild and intoxicated 
with excitement. And the Congress party declared that 
this impatient fury was the dress rehearsal for a revolution ! 
It was, they said, a revolutionary effort! A rovolution in 
Birgaon! And who was the leader? Vinayak Misir. 
He is always mixed up in everything. He acts as 
priest in the villages round about, gives readings from 
the scriptures, lectures at the Hindu Mission, reconverts 
Santhals who have turned Christian, sat beside Congress 
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ministers in their cars when they were in office. He 
reads palms, decides which days are auspicious for 
weddings, casts horoscopes, practises Homeopathy, Ayur- 
vedic medicine, and prescribes home remedies as well. 
He earns a considerable amount from these activities. 
A thick Hindi book is his capital. Everything is in it, 
from the answers to riddles to village quack remedies. Can 
a revolution take place under such leadership, with such 
organisation, at such a time? What made my brother 
think it could ? I did not do anything at all wrong. All 
I did was my duty. And if I had not given evidence, 
somebody else would have. The government has plenty 
of people. The only difference is that I gave it out of 
my political convictions, out of regard for my duty. 
Others would have given it out of greed. If only I 
could talk the whole thing out with Brother frankly ! 
No, it would be useless! I would say a great many things 
and he would listen patiently, in silence, smiling slightly 
now and then. He would, at most, interpose a word or 
two which would have muddled the clarity of my logic. 

I don’t feel like talking to anybody. The gate 
warder has entered the gate. He is going towards the 
office. Perhaps he is rolling up the bed he made in 
the evening. What is my brother doing now? He may be 
writing. He is sure to leave letters. Who knows whether 
Nehal Singh bought writing materials for him with the 
money I gave him? It will be difficult for Brother 
to keep them in his cell. It must be searched daily. 
And even if he can make it convenient to write, he 
may not leave letters like the others. His ways are 
strange! I cannot make out what he finds unbecoming 
or thinks does not look well. He may be sleeping 
soundly, unconcerned. How many stories I have heard 
of how political prisoners have behaved as they were 
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led to the gallows! But to Brother all these things 
will certainly seem more or less theatrical. He won't 
do anything of the kind. He will smile, slightly, his 
gentle, mocking smile. I have ignored public opinion. 
But why is my heart breaking ? Public opinion can be 
ignored but the dumb agony in Mother’s eyes and others’ 
silent condemnation cannot be. Why not? Sentimental 
nonsense! There are countless things for me to do in 
this pain-riddled society! Can one, on whom rests the 
responsibility of wiping away the accumulated tears of 
centuries, worry about a few hot tears shed in the narrow 
corner of his home ? How can I drop behind because 
of them? I am already much worried about my own 
future. What will happen to me is more important 
to me than what is going to happen to Brother... 

The Jail doctor has entered the gate. He knows me. 
Luckily he has not seen me. Who knows what he might 
not have asked ? He has gone into the office. 

Another car has driven up. A _ uniformed orderly 
opens the door. A gentleman wearing a hat and coat, 
with a cigarette in his mouth, gets out. The Civil Surgeon. 
“Am I late?” he asks, “You are not waiting for me, 
are you ?” 

“No, no, the Magistrate hasn’t come yet’, the 
Superintendent of Police glances at his wrist watch. 
His expression shows annoyance. “Come in,” he says, 
“Let us sit inside.” The sound of chairs scraping. 
From the room the low murmur of conversation drifts 
out. Again the sound of a horn. A car drives up and 
stops. A young man, wearing shorts, jumps out. He 
runs through the jail gate. The Jailor receives him, 
“No, no, you are not late. Wecame early. The Doctor 
and the Superintendent are waiting for you inside. Come 
into the room and sit for a little.” 
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He did not have to go into the room. The Police 
Superintendent, the Civil Surgeon and the others have 
come out. They enter the prison one by one. The 
darkness within engulfs each in turn. What if I were 
to run away from this place now? I won't be able to 
look at the dead body. No one will notice if I run 
away. I will have to show the Magistrate’s order to 
the Jail authorities. They won't give me the body unless 
I do. Where is the paper? It is not in any of my 
pockets. What has happened ? Have I left it at home ? 
I must go for it immediately if I have. It is better 
that way. It is better for me not to find the paper. 
What if I take the next train to Patna or Bombay ? 
It is imperative for me to meet the intellectual leaders 
of my party. No, here is the paper, in this pocket. 

What if Brother faints with fright ? Will they put 
him on the gallows in that state ? Can they do that ? 

The inner gate has opened! The officials come out 
of the jail. Now I think the lorry carrying the dead 
body is coming... Now... 

“Well, well, Nilu Babu, what are you doing here 
so early? I suppose you have come to try for an 
interview ? The C.I.D. doesn’t come before 8 o'clock. 
Come home with me! There is time to have tea together 
' before then. What do you say ?” 

The Jail doctor gave me no opportunity to answer. 
With the greatest difficulty I manage to stammer, “No, 
I have not come for an interview. I’ve come.. .today, 
my brother..” No more words came. My lips were 
trembling but no sound issues from them. A strong 
hand seems to be gripping my throat. Tears are burning 
in my eyes! I look away and fumblingly push the 
Magistrate’s order into his hands. He is reading it. 
I wipe my eyes. 
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“Ah! Why didn’t you say so! Why? Haven’t you 
heard ?” 

He throws his arm around my neck. 

“The Government has ordered the death sentences 
to be put off now.” 

What is the man saying? Has he gone out of his 
mind ? I catch hold of his hands. He goes on speaking. 

‘All those condemned to death for sabotage during 
the August movement, except in military areas, have had 
their sentences deferred indefinitely. Some executions were 
carried out before the order was passed. Those convicted 
of murder have not been included of course. Today an 
ordinary prisoner was executed. He was in Cell No. 3. 
The order came the day before yesterday. Your brother 
was not taken out of Cell No. 1. The Jailor said there 
was no need to take so much trouble. That is the reason 
for this misunderstanding. - The prisoners are not informed 
beforehand of the actual date of. executions ; it is against 


the rules. The jail staff draw conclusions by inference. 


You have received wrong information... 

I have lost all power of speech. I feel very, very 
quiet. The blood in my arteries has stopped pulsing. 

My pulse is beginning to beat again. The birds 
call in the trees. The leaves are swinging in the rocking 
of the dawn wind. The adorable earth once more stirs. 

(Concluded) 


FOREIGN STUDENTS’ SUMMER CAMP 
IN KASHMIR, 1958 


THE MINISTER’S MESSAGE 


MINISTER 
Scientiric REsEARCH AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS, INDIA, 
New 
27th May, 1958. 


I am happy to learn that a large number of students from many 
countries are attending the two summer Camps organised this year 
in Kashmir by the Indian Council for Cultural Relations. Camps 
like these provide excellent opportunities to young men and women 
of different countries to know one another and thus help in fostering 
international friendship and understanding. I hope you will enjoy 
your stay in the Camps and carry back with you happy memories 
of comradeship and co-operation in the tasks of everyday as well 
as in the pursuit of ideals common to all mankind. 

Humayun Kabir 


I. ONE MONTH OF GLORIOUS FUN 
By 
RANBIR SINGH 
Student from Br. East Africa 


Tue high peaks, garlanded with mobile clouds, echoed 
our laughter, songs and shouting hurras as our . buses 
ascended the gateway to Kashmir—the Banihal Pass. 
Our singers, I confess, never cared for harmony, for noise 
was all that we cared for in our youthful enthusiasm. 

Kashmir had been ever to us a paradise—much heard 
and read of. It had its irresistible call and we readily 
made our way to it in response to its invitation. 
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I was in the First Camp of international students, 
organised so efficiently by the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations. We were roughly about fifty students, of 
both sexes, of all colours and from all lands. The 
Second Camp, I agree, was motley and nearly double 
in number, but we were a well-knit family, jumping 
‘from strangers to friends and had our advantages. It is 
rumoured that the first camp had more fun, while the 
second camp had more colour. Views can differ. 

Yes, crossing the Banihal, we found ourselves in 
the land of shy snows, clouds and water, all in abundance 
too. We were delighted to be in Kashmir for one month, 
away from the drab monotony of life. The cordial 
reception we got at the Tourist Centre in Srinagar 
on our arrival delighted us, and we were comfortably 
accommodated in house-boats in Chinar Bagh. 

The very next day, we started with rounds to Dal 
and Nagin Lakes, where swimming, boating and serf- 
riding were delightful experiences. Often was a hurricane 
hurrah shouted when a rider splashed head first into 
the cool and clear water, and dangled with his life- 
saving belts, while the motor boat circled round him. 
Aquatic sports were a treat indeed, which we all relished. 

Then there was a climb to the Shankaracharya 
Temple. Many a young enthusiast was out of breath, 
but steadily, puffing violently and resting on the way, 
we successfully winded our way to the top. It was 
worthwhile, for the view of Srinagar was most enchanting, 
especially with the serpentine Jhelum in its course. Then 
there was the problem to descend, which to our surprise, we 
found to be more difficult and dangerous than ascending. 
Later we went for hiking in the suburbs. The trip to 
the Moghal Gardens was most singular. The glory and 
majesty of these gardens were adequately reflected in 
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their well-laid and decorated lawns and beds of flowers 
of numerous colours and fragrance, and in fountains 
that appeared to play so beautifully and rhythmically, 
the water rippling and rustling down the terraces, while 
the breeze, cool and invigorating, gently caressed us. 
It being a Sunday, the populace of Srinagar thronged 
here and added to the beauty. 

In Srinagar we had a party with the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Jammu and Kashmir University at the famous 
Needo’s Hotel. Besides the high officials and prominent 
citizens, leading students of local colleges were present. 
Memorable were those moments and everlasting are the 
impressions that we fondly cherish of this function, and 
many an everlasting friendship, many lovely bonds were 
created. 

In Srinagar, you might have seen us winding our 
way leisurely from one restaurant to another and moving 
from one shop to another. Bargaining was a difficult 
and unpleasant job, for we were new to this consummate 
art. Many were the restless nights we spent, brooding 
over the fact that we had the worse of the bargain. 
We usually tried to console ourselves by thinking that 
after all, the commodities, so beautiful, were worth 
purchasing at any rate. Besides shopping, we had a 
series of matches against local colleges, in which we 
fared creditably. 

The crowning event of.our stay in the capital was 
a ride in the shikaras under the seven bridges. How 
enjoyable it was to glide so softly over this enormous 
amount of surging water. Since the sitters were young 
and since young blood must have its course, a week 
to week well-fought race was the natural outcome, and 
a natural consequence of this was aching muscles and 
sore hands. Anyhow, we had a beautiful view of the 
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city with the wooden multi-storeyed buildings standing 
against the sky. As our shikaras passed, we saw with 
amusement and rapture, people in colourful dresses, their 
faces so rosy and happy, staring at us without meaning 
any offence and waving to us now and then. 

Srinagar has its charms. One city is like another, 
with its concrete and wooden structures, tarred roads 
and masses of hurrying people. Whatever attraction 
lies, is due to sentimental elements—certain loving 
attachments and experiences. Srinagar is unique and 
fresh in our memories for reasons that can be better 
felt instinctively than explained. 

From Srinagar we went to Gulmarg, where we put 
up at the Tourist Hotel, a giant wooden structure 
where we made ourselves as comfortable as possible. 
People in India are prone to consider a drizzle as 
auspicious. Our arrival was greeted by a light shower 
which soon developed into a torrent, probably indicating 
happy days ahead. It grew extremely cold, so that it 
was a torture to go to our bed-rooms. Hence all of us 
crowded in the drawing room, around the _ hearth, 
singing and joking and playing games to while away the 
time. 

Gulmarg, officially called the “Meadow of Flowers,” 
is probably the most beautiful spot we saw in Kashmir, 
flanked by snow-clad hills on one side and by green 
forested peaks on the other, and with an all-green, 
gorgeous golf link, through which ran a little streamlet, 
softly murmuring and rumbling through the grounds. 

When it stopped raining after all, we made our 
way to Khilanmarg, a winter sports area. There we 
hurled huge snow balls at unwary figures, and dived 
in return, as the ball either rushed by, or with a smack 
crossed our faces. Later, sitting on the sledges we raced 
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down the slope. A hot cup of tea was a_ befitting 
epilogue to this enjoyable experience. 

From those heights, we had a view of the Nanga 
Parbat, a rocky pointed peak flanked by clouds and 
standing in royal isolation, giving us a feeling of mystic 
mystery. There were outings to the Ferozepore Nullah, 
Baba Rishi and other places. Evenings were marked 
for trips to the Club, where games and drinks were 
popular. Many an enthusiast, ignoring the weather, 
would go for a walk and return all muddy. Pony 
riding became a favourite pastime. Some learnt it 
easily and well, others fumbled and fell, and seme others 
shuddered at the very thought of having a ride. Down 
the hills, up the hills, and across the golf links, we 
gallopped and trotted, whipping the pony as hard and 
harshly as possible, to make him the fastest. We felt 
so proud riding these noble animals. We did our best 
to look confident, smart and even pleased, though we 
learnt to know that it was the ponies that not only 
carried us but also led us, instead of our guiding them. 
In Gulmarg we had the happiest sojourn. 

On our way to Pahalgam, we dropped in at 
Srinagar to meet students of the second camp and also 
to have an evening with the Yuvaraj, the handsome 
and humorous Prince of Kashmir, who is now the Head 
of the State. We were delighted to meet his charming 
wife, the Yuvarani too. We got an opportunity also of 
being present at the inauguration of the Spring Festival 
by Prime Minister Nehru’s sister Shrimati Vijaylakshmi 
Pandit. In the evening we went to a musical concert, 
where those among us who understood the vernacular 
languages were treated to a very enjoyable programme 
of performances by well-known and clever singers. 

At Pahalgam, we had the good fortune of meeting 
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the famous Indian film stars, Raj Kapoor, Nutan and 
Om Prakash, who were there on a professional assign- 
ment. The visit to Arho, through wooded narrow 
paths, which is a beautiful picnic spot, was wonderful. 
There we met some Kashmiri belles, and it is not for 
me to explain why the spot is so memorable. From 
Arho we went to Lidderwat, where we dwelt in tents. 
Long and cold were the nights, and late hours did we 
keep, singing, dancing and talking. 

We also rode towards the Kolah Glacier, passing 
through sharp stony dangerous paths and treacherous 
narrow snowy ways. It did call for an adventurous 
spirit in us. For some time we walked over the snows 
towards the glacier. It was here that we realised that 
appearances are often deceptive, for the snow, though 
white and innocent, dangerously gave way under our 
feet, while the tracker fell either headlong or straight 
into the snows. So we found that what is beautiful, is 
not necessarily useful, least kind. On the way, a hard 
storm raged, and we walked under hails for the first 
time in our lives. 

That night being our best evening out, we arranged 
a special banquet, where a roasted sheep was relished 
at midnight hours. The cooks were our own campers, 
the fire was most unhelpful, salt and spices inadequate, 
and hence I would not criticize what we ate. 

Next morning we were on our way back to 
Pahalgam. It would be quite proper for me to describe 
the ponies of this place. They are most stubborn. 
They have a strange way of crossing against each other, 
thereby hurting the legs of the riders, if not scarring 
them. Then they follow each other’s tail in a line. 
They have also a very strange habit of rushing where 
angels fear to tread, and ignoring the reins. They 
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always try to leave the beaten path, to run _ towards 
the hills. I hope they don’t pretend to be geniuses by 
always trying to do something strange. It was a torture 
and a full-time job, and not a joy ride to trip with them. 

We returned to Pahalgam. Around us were the 
handsome Kashmiris whereas we with our wanderings, 
looked like ghosts. It was a job to recognize ourselves, 
so intense was the tan, so thick our lips, and so swarthy our 
looks. But the Kashmiris with their innocent faces, made 
merry. To us, the sophisticated and “advanced”, the 
Kashmiris looked like big children in the lap of nature. 

And thus we left this beautiful valley with its 
colours and odours, for ever fresh in our minds. 
Happy days of song and dance, had we. Experiences, 
new and subtle, we enjoyed. We passed for hours 
through clouds at the Banihal. Kashmir was still bloom- 
ing in its sunshine, its immortal beauty gazing on us. 
We returned richer in memories. It was against our 
wishes that we returned from Kashmir and the only 
feeling we had was that of : 

“Bliss was that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was my Heaven.” 


Il. MY HOLIDAY IN KASHMIR 
KyLenc 
Student from Cambodia 


I believe travelling is a necessary part of education. 
It gives the traveller a real knowledge of a country. 
To form a part of my education and to widen my 
knowledge in the sceneric sphere by comparing Kashmir 
with my native land Cambodia which is also as picturesque, 
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I decided to spend some time in that realm of beauty 
and joy, Kashmir which, as the tourists say, is the bosom 
of the mighty Himalayas and is very majestic. So I joined 
the second ICCR Holiday Camp in Kashmir during the 
1958 Summer, along with 91 students from 31 countries. 

Nestling in the bosom of the mighty Himalayas is 
the charming valley of Kashmir, one of the prettiest 
and loveliest regions of the world. Kashmir is slightly 
smaller than Great Britain. Its area is 84,471 sq. miles 
with beautiful lakes and surrounded by majestic snow-clad 
mountains. Kashmir stands at an altitude between 5,200 
and 6,000 feet above sea level. 

Srinagar is the capital of Kashmir, situated in the 
heart of the valley at a height of 5,200 feet above 
sea level. This beautiful town is accessible both by land 
and air routes. It occupies the central point of the 
valley. It is an excellent health and holiday resort and 
is also the starting point for travelling to different parts of 
the state. Two beautiful places near Srinagar are Gulmarg 
and Pahalgam where in the former you can enjoy golf 
and horse riding while in the latter the air is more 
consoling and massaging than one’s wife. We the ICCR 
campers, stayed long enough in both of these two places. 

During our stay in Kashmir for a month we had 
various activities apart from sight-seeing. Cultural 
programmes were held immediately after dinner and 
there was no difficulty at all for us to organise such 
programmes because many of us, both boys and girls, 
were expert dancers and singers. Discussions and debates 
were also organised. Four committees for food, sani- 
tation, entertainments and the Post were formed and 
worked throughout our stay. Most of the campers had 
different hobbies, but the majority belonged to the 
dancers. Next came the singers. The photographers 
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occupied the third position. Painting was also introduced 
and acting was not at all invisible. Some were good 
writers and composers of poems. Jokes were playing a very 
important role. Some of us possessed all sorts of hobbies. 

We met many prominent Indians during our stay 
in Kashmir. Yuvaraj Karan Singh, Head of the State 
of Kashmir, accompanied by his pretty Rani, visited 
one of our cultural programmes. After the presentation 
of the programme, the Yuvaraj addressed and welcomed 
us to his beautiful state, and, of course, assured us of 
his best wishes. He said, “To understand one another 
internationally is absolutely necessary in this age of the 
Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs.” “The peace of the world 
is threatened by the danger of war because we lack 
common understanding”, he added. ‘One nation cannot 
live without another nation”, he emphasised. ‘You are 
the representatives of your respective countries and I 
hope you will carry away with you goodwill from India, 
particularly from Kashmir’, he concluded. 

Kashmir has been given many names by tourists. 
Some call it “The Tourists’ Paradise” since it has become 
the dream of all travellers, while many call it “The Bosom 
of the mighty Himalayas’, whereas some name it “The 
Princess of India”. ‘Heaven on Earth” is another name 
for Kashmir and the Westerners call it “Switzerland 
of the East’. Kashmir is also, we feel, “The Training 
School of Romance”— 

“Oh! best of delights as it ev’rywhere is 

To be near the lov'd one—what a rapture is his 

Who in moonlight and music thus sweetly may glide _ 

O’er the Lake of Cashmere, with that One by his side ! 

If woman can make the worst wilderness dear, 

Think, think what a Heav’n she must make of Cashmere”. 
| —Thomas Moore. 
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III. SOUL LOST IN GULMARG. 
By 
CHARLES Davip 
Student from East Africa 


I see the rapid stream go gliding by my feet, 
It’s waters glimmering, shining, 
Gurgling with soft music so pleasing to the ear ; 
I see the silvery foam flowing interruptedly 
along stony winds, 

And the undulating carpet of greenery gazes 

back at me where I cast my eyes, 
Velvetty fresh this Nature’s garb of the plains, 
Thrills the five senses and intoxicates the mind. 


This vast panorama of greenary, firs and pines, 
snowy peaks and jagged rocks, winding brooks 
and whispering streams, 
Thrills me to ecstatic delight, 
Makes me realise paradise, 
And the grandeur of heaven. 
I see far away high and low, on the rising falling plains, 
Haughty, high and shooting heavenwards, the firs and 
pines in a glorious array, 

Vying, it seems to me, with the black and white 

peaks beyond, 
Which stretch all around, 
And make my world small 
Within its sorrounding chain. 


_ Peace and tranquility descend so imperceptibly, 
I feel myself a parcel of this peace ; 

No classical tune sends me more in raptures, 
No symphony sounds more divine, 

Than the sounds I hear in this sanctuary. 
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Evening draws near, 
And the blowing wind made cold with the 
sweet embrace of the towering snow, 
Sweeps my world, my mountain-enclosed 
pine-guarded world, 
And makes me seek the warm room and the chair 
by the fireplace ; 
Then jazz begins to be heard from the radio, 
And I hear the laughter of my friends, 
And see the familiar games being played, 
The talk of countries, cities, towns and villages, 
Democracy, politics, socialism and communism. 
The rapture of heaven is swept away for a while, 
The resplendent paradise, a dream. 
I realise I’m on this earth again, 
A being born to live the same worldly life. 
I realise with a heavy heart, 
The continuance of peace and tranquility that 


cannot be. 
I no more a god, but a mortal in a mortal crowd ; 
> No more touched by the spark of immortality. 
But morn will break again, 
) The sun will shine again, 
And I shall wind my way to some flowery valley, 
> Or trot to some snowy peak, 


Or run with anxious feet to the flowing stream 
and its stony banks, 
And taste once more sublimity, 
And bathe myself if only till sundown, in the 
showers of immortality. 


a 


THE AZAD BHAVAN 


AT a ceremony held on the 11th November, 1958 in 
New Delhi, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of India, 
formally laid the foundation stone of Azad Bhavan, 
the new premises to be constructed for the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Prime Minister of India, and many other distinguished 
guests were present on the occasion. 

Addressing the gathering, Professor Humayun Kabir, 
Union Minister for Scientific Research and Cultural 
Affairs, who is President of the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations, said : 


Rashtrapatiji, Excellencies and Friends, 


It is with mixed feelings that I welcome you today 
to this foundation laying ceremony of Azad Bhavan, 
the Headquarters of the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations. 

I am happy that the Indian Council will now have 
its own permanent home in Delhi and happier still that 
the President of India has, in spite of his multifarious 
duties and preoccupations, kindly agreed to lay _ the 
foundation-stone himself. I cannot, however, help feeling 
sad that Maulana Azad who was the Founder-President 
and indeed the guiding spirit of the Indian Council 
from its inception is not with us today. It was his 
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vision and initiative which led to the foundation of the 
Council in April 1950. Since that date all activities of 
the Council have been undertaken under his personal 
guidance and initiative. Apart from his official duties 
as India’s first Minister of Education, Maulana Azad 
was one of our foremost national leaders and as such 
- the demands upon his time and attention were many. 
In addition, his health was weak and was a constant 
source of anxiety to his firiends. Nevertheless, he never 
missed a single meeting of the Indian Council. It is 
therefore right and proper that the Governing Body of 
the Council should perpetuate the memory of his associ- 
ation with it by designating its headquarters as AZAD 
BHAVAN. It also seems right and proper that the 
President of India, a lifelong scholar of Persian and 
Sanskrit and wedded to the ideal of understanding and 
friendship among peoples, should lay the foundation- 
stone of this building. The fact that he is also one of 
the oldest friends and colleagues of the late Maulana 
Azad gives added significance to his participation, but 
all the same we are deeply grateful to him for his 
gracious acceptance of our invitation to lay this foundation- 
stone. 

I cannot help remembering that this day would 
have marked the seventieth birthday of Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad. We had earlier thought of celebrating 
the occasion in a befitting manner by presenting a Birthday 
Volume to him and a Committee with Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru as its Chairman had been set up for the purpose. 
Fate willed otherwise, but it is some consolation to 
think that the day is being commemorated by the President 
laying the foundation-stone of the permanent house of 
an organisation which was so dear to Maulana Azad’s 


heart. 
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It seems only the other day when Maulana Azad 
reviewed the activities of the Indian Council in his 
Presidential address on the 14th of February 1958. 
Members present will recall that this was his last prepared 
and printed address and it is significant that he concluded 
on a note of the need for greater friendship and 
understanding among all countries of the world. The 
Council's work till then had been confined primarily to 
the promotion and strengthening of cultural contacts 
with the countries of Asia and Africa, but in his last 
address, Maulana Azad extended a special welcome to 
the representatives of European and American countries 
who were attending a meeting of the Council for the 
first time. This was also true of the representative of 
Pakistan, and Maulana Azad expressed in feeling terms 
his hope that past misunderstandings and doubts may 
be dispelled and an era of greater friendship and under- 
standing dawn between the peoples of these two neigh- 
bouring countries. Events since then have further stressed 
the need of such friendship and understanding not only 
between India and Pakistan, but among all peoples of 
the world. If today there are clouds on the horizon, 
one may still hope that they will be dispelled. Men 
and women of goodwill all over the world will share 
Maulana Azad’s hope that even though India and 
Pakistan have been separated on political grounds, their 
people will remember that they have been one people 
and are the inheritors of a common cultural life that 
cannot be divided without loss to both. 

A model of the proposed building of the I.C.C.R. 
has been placed for inspection, but I may describe 
briefly some of its salient features. We are grateful to 
the Government of India for giving us a plot of land 
measuring 1.5 acres in the Indraprastha Estate which 
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Dr. Rajendra Prasad (extreme left) looking at the model of Azad Bhavan 

after laying its foundation stone: at the centre (with hands on table) is 

Prof. Humayun Kabir, and on the extreme right is Shri Inam Rahman, 
Secretary of the I.C.C.R. 
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is fast developing into one of the most attractive areas of 
the capital city of India. The architects estimate that 
the building will cost about Rs. 8.2 lakhs and it is 
our hope that it will be completed before the end of 
1959. When complete, Azad Bhavan will provide 
amenitics at present lacking but so much needed by 
the Council in its work. It will have an auditorium 
with a seating capacity for five hundred, two large 
exhibition galleries, a well equipped library and reading 
room, smaller lecture rooms where group studies can be 
undertaken, facilities for research work and two guest 
rooms for visiting professors and scholars. 

I do not wish to take much of your time on this 
occasion but would like to refer to a few outstanding 
developments during the last few months. The first of 
these is the establishment of an International Students 
House in Calcutta which was formally opened on October 
1, 1958. Though primarily meant for overseas students, 
fellows and visiting professors, it will also be open to 
Indian students and lecturers. A small International 
Students Hostel has also been recently set up in Delhi 
in a rented building near the University. These 
International Students Houses are intended to satisfy a 
long-felt need for residential accommodation and club 
facilities for students from India and outside. They will 
offer a common meeting ground and place of cultural 
activities and thus help in better understanding among 
students coming from different countries with differing 
traditions and backgrounds. It is proposed to start 
similar International Clubs in Bombay, Poona and Madras. 

The Council has offered financial assistance to two 
Japanese scholars for learning Hindi in India. It is 
proposed to offer similar facilities to selected students 
from abroad who wish to learn any of the major modern 
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Indian languages. So far as the classical languages of 
India are concerned, the Council has been maintaining 
Professorships in Iran, Turkey and Cambodia. Two 
proposals are under consideration for the establishment 
of Chairs of Indian Studies in the University College 
of Jamaica in collaboration with the local authorities 
and in Australia with the assistance of a generous donation 
offered by the Spalding Trust, Oxford. 

As part of the programme for promoting increasing 
understanding among peoples of the world, the Council 
has continued to organise exhibitions, lectures and 
discussions on different aspects of culture in the 
various countries of the world. There have been lectures 
on poetry of Canada and Britain, and on _ cultural 
exchanges between India and Mongolia and West Asia. 
I would like to make a special mention of a lecture on 
the Sagas of Iceland by Mr. Halldor Laxness, a Nobel 
Laureate from Iceland. 

I have also great pleasure in announcing that Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, has accepted 
the Council’s invitation to inaugurate the Azad Memorial 
Lectures instituted by the Council. He has agreed to 
deliver the first lecture on February 22, 1959 to coincide 
with the first anniversary of the death of Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad. 

I would now respectfully request the President to 
lay the foundation-stone of Azad Bhavan. 
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DR. RAJENDRA PRASAD’S SPEECH 


It has given me great pleasure to be present here 
today to lay the foundation-stone of Azad Bhavan, 
which is going to be the headquarters of the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations. I welcome this oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words on this occasion because 
this building will stand as a memorial to the late 
Maulana Azad, who played a prominent and distin- 
guished role during our freedom struggle and later on 
in the post-independence period. I had the good fortune 
of having known him since 1920 and as we had a 
common goal and a common platform, we came in close 
touch with each other. 

The importance of cultural relations among nations 
can hardly be over-emphasized in the present-day world. 
The incentive to know each other and to deal with 
each other for mutual advantage in the interest of 
commerce or furtherance of common ideals, has always 
been there in human society. From the earliest times 
history records the establishment of close contacts among 
the peoples of various countries in the face of difficulties 
of travel by land and the hazards of voyage by sea. 
In the absence of this tendency and but for the far- 
reaching effects resulting from such contacts, it is not 
unlikely that the course of events in the world and, in 
fact, its very history might have been different from 
what it has been. Whether we take the Buddhist era 
in our history or the times when Greek and Roman 
civilizations were at their height, or when Islam _ rose 
and spread in the East and the West, not to speak of 
the modern age, it is not open to doubt that it was 
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as a result of these contacts that human culture was 
enriched, and ideas travelled from one country to another. 
Knowledge in every age has been something of a 
common pool of various nations rather than an exclusive 
preserve of anyone of them. 

Even in that age of comparative insularity, inter- 
national contacts proved conducive to the advancement 
of knowledge and laid .the foundation of social and 
cultural relationship. Indeed, recorded history has not 
been able to keep pace with the development of these 
contacts, with the result that we find many a gap in our 
knowledge today. Archaeological finds and excavations 
in many parts of the world unmistakably point to 
mutual contacts among nations and the process of action 
and reaction set in motion by them. Ancient seals and 
coins as also sculptures on bas-reliefs discovered in recent 
times furnish conclusive proof of international contacts in 
commercial and cultural spheres. 

We, in this country, have seen and known so much 
of this fact that we are no longer surprised when we 
see a newly dug-up seal bearing marks resembling 
Egyptian hieroglyphs or a beautiful panel unearthed from 
Nagarjunakonda showing people from the Hellenic world 
among the courtiers of an Indian king. I am sure the 
same holds good, to a smaller or greater extent, of 
other ancient countries, in which archaeological excava- 
tions have been carried out. 

It is not merely from the point of view of social 
mixing or cultural exchange that we in India think of 
these contacts. For us they have a still deeper signi- 
ficance. I wonder how the narrative of Indian history 
would have run if travellers like Hieun Tsang, Fa-hien, 
the noted geographer Ptolemy, Ibn Batuta, Alberuni, 
Marcopolo and many others had not travelled far and 
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wide in this land and taken pains to record their 
experiences. Similarly, one finds it difficult to imagine 
what course history might have taken in several Asian 
countries and our own if Indian thought and ideas had 
not been carried to them by some of our people and 
the subsequent exchange of ideas and cultural relationship 
had not been established between those countries and 
India. 

However, all that belongs to an age gone by. The 
modern age has dawned with its own peculiarities—its 
many inventions and scientific discoveries, and with its own 
requirements. In the light of these, the concept of 
international contacts and cultural relationship will no 
doubt call for adjustment. We cannot afford to forget, 
and history lends support to this fact, that the whole- 
some effects of international relationship on a _ cultural 
basis are far more abiding than those of any other ties 
among nations. 

The foremost need today is that the peoples inhabiting 
different parts of the world should know one another, 
so that misunderstandings which flourish on ignorance 
are removed and, what is still more important, the way 
to mutual co-operation is opened with a view to sharing 
by all the fruits of knowledge and the blessings of 
Nature, and eradicating misery wherever it be, with 
common human endeavour. Although modern means of 
transport have all but annihilated distance and brought 
nations of the world closer than they were ever before, 
yet the task of establishing goodwill and proper under- 
standing between man and man and nation and nation 
still remains to be fully accomplished. I would like to 
say that it is a task which friendly contacts and exchange 
of cultural ideas can do much to achieve. 

The various agencies of the United Nations have 
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done and are doing useful work in this direction, but 
still there is considerable scope for other official and 
non-official agencies also to operate in this field to 
everyone’s advantage. As my friend, Prof. Humayun 
Kabir has pointed out, exchange of students, providing 
facilities for foreign scholars and organising lectures and 
seminars on subjects of common interest are some of 
the media through which we might try to achieve the 
desired objective. 

It is only proper that in India which can modestly 
claim to be friendly with all countries, there should be 
a cultural organisation of this kind. I am, therefore, 
glad to know that the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations has made much headway during the short space 
of 8 years of its existence and that it is going to have 
its own headquarters in New Delhi. 

Nothing could be more appropriate than that this 
Council, which was founded by the late Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, should be housed in a building named 
after him. Apart from his being a wise statesman, a 
far-sighted administrator and a self-sacrificing patriot, 
Maulana Azad was a scholar of great erudition and 
versatility. He had imbibed in his life all that the 
oriental learning and tradition can give and had adopted 
some of the best traits of the Western culture. Many 
of us looked upon him as a model of the synthesis of 
the East and the West. He was deep and sympathetic 
and even when faced with conflicting situations and 
apparently uncompromising demands, his human approach 
and extraordinary capacity of reconciliation helped him 
to bring about an understanding between the two views 
or the parties holding them. The distinguished part 
which the Maulana played in Indian politics was no 
doubt largely due to his inherent qualities of head and 
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heart, but the success which attended his efforts was no 
less due to the pattern of life which he had chosen 
for himself. He led a life of selfless work. In whatever 
he thought or did, he kept the national interests before 
him and remained always above personal considerations. 
He inspired the respect of all who came in contact with 
him and the confidence of those holding divergent views. 

It is, therefore, a happy idea to name this building 
which will house the Headquarters of your Council, as 
Azad Bhavan. Let us hope all those who work here 
and those who come to this place to attend the Council’s 
functions will draw inspiration from the Maulana’s life. 
I wish the Indian Council for Cultural Relations the 
best of luck and a long and successful career in the 
interest of national and international amity and goodwill. 


I.C.C.R. NEWS 


Dr. RajENDRA Prasap, President of India, laid the 
foundation-stone of ‘Azad Bhavan’, headquarters of the 
Council, on the 11th November 1958, which was the 
birthday of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Founder-President 
of the Council. Among the distinguished guests present 
on the occasion was the Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Prof. Humayun Kabir, Union Minister for 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, who is President 
of the Council welcomed the guests’. Shri C. D. 
Deshmukh, Chairman of the Universities Grants Commis- 
sion and a member of the Governing Body of the 
Council, thanked Dr. Rajendra Prasad for performing 
the ceremony of laying the foundation stone. 

A delegation of nine Australian University students 
has arrived in India at the invitation of the Council. 
After visiting important places of interest all over India 
and after witnessing the Republic Day celebrations in 
Delhi on the 26th and 27th January 1959, the students 
will return home in February 1959. 


1. The speeches of Prof. Humayun Kabir and Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
on the occasion are reproduced on pp. 322-331 of this issue 
of our Journal. 
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The Council will look after a team of 30 students 
from Nayang University, Malaya, arriving in January 1959 
for a five-week study tour of India. 

The Council arranged a series of lectures by visiting 
Professors from U.K. in co-operation with the British 
Council. Prof. Kenneth G. Bradley, Director of the 
Commonwealth Institute, London reviewed the work of 
his Institute, and Dr. John Holloway, Dr. A. N. Jeffares 
and Dr. F. T. Prince gave talks on English Literature. 
At a special function Prof. Humayun Kabir presented 
a set of books in English written by Indian writers to 
Dr. Jeffares for the Leeds University Library. The 
Council gave a lunch in honour of Dr. Jeffares and Dr. 
Prince. 

Mr. Martin Starkie of the B.B.C. gave a recital 
of English poetry at the Delhi University under the 
auspices of the Council. 

The Council arranged a series of talks on the Indian 
Legal System. Shri Justice P. B. Gajendragadkar of the 
Supreme Court of India spoke on Hindu Law while 
Dr. S. T. Lokhandwalla spoke on Islamic Law. 

The Persian Language and Culture Section of the 
Council organised the following lectures during the last 
quarter: “A valuable historical manuscript in Arabic” 
by Dr. A. K. Fariq; “Recitation of his rendering of 
the quatrains of Omar Khyyam in Urdu verse” by 
Prof. Waqif Amrohvi ; and “Present-day society of Turkey” 
by Shri Asghar Hameed. 

Books were presented to libraries, educational insti- 
tutions and scholars in Arjentina, Australia, Cambodia, 
Holland, Indonesia, Mauritius, U.A.R., U.K. and U.S.A. 

The International Students’ House, Calcutta started 
functioning from October 1958 and has already attracted 
the attention of foreign students and educationists in 
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Calcutta. This House is the first step towards the early 
establishment of similar houses in Bombay ond Madras, 
for which all efforts are being made. 

The Council is considering a proposal to establish 
International Students’ Clubs in important towns in 
India for the benefit of overseas students. The first 
club will soon come into existence in Poona. The Council 
has also established Local Welfare Committees in the 
University centres of Aligarh, Allahabad and Roorki. 

The Student Service Unit of the Council is making 
efforts to introduce overseas students to Indian families. 
The first step in this direction has already been taken 
in Delhi and the citizens of Delhi have extended their 
wholehearted co-operation. | 

The post of Regional Student Welfare Officer, 
Calcutta has been upgraded to that of Regional 
Representative of the Council in Calcutta. 

The Annual session of the General Assembly of 
the Council will be held around the 22nd February, 1959. 
The Prime Minister will inaugurate the Azad Memorial 
Lectures on February 22nd to coincide with the first 
death anniversary of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


INDIAN HEADS OF STATE ABROAD 

During his visit to Japan in September, Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
received the honorary Doctorate of Buddhalogy from the Universities 
of Otani and Ryukoku in Kyoto, where he planted saplings of 
the Bodhi Tree. He visited several famous Buddhist shrines in 
Japan, such as the Temple of the Thousand Buddhas, the Buddha 
statue at Nara (the largest bronze image in the world), etc. In 
several of his addresses Dr. Rajendra Prasad referred to the bonds 
between India and Japan through the teachings of Buddha. These 
bonds were described by the head priest of the Temple of the 
Thousand Buddhas as those “between father and son, or between 
elder brother and younger brother”. 

During his visit to Indonesia, Dr. Rajendra Prasad saw many 
of the ancient Buddhist and Hindu remains of the land. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru’s visit to Bhutan across Sikkim and Tibet 
revived memories of India’s past cultural contacts with these 
Buddhist countries on her north-eastern frontier. 


KALIDASA CENTENARY 

The centenary of the great Sanskrit poet Kalidasa who flourished 
in c. 4th-5th century, was celebrated at Ujjain (ancient Ujjayini) in 
Madhya Pradesh, a city famous in Sanskrit literature and Indian 
history. Its beauties are eloquently described by Kalidasa himself 
who is supposed by modern scholars to have been born in that 
region, although popular belief in many parts of India would claim 
the great poet as belonging to their territories. Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
attended the celebration, The Ambassadors of China and Russia 
participated in the proceedings. 


GANDHIAN IDEALS 
The Gandhi Peace Foundation which is being formed with 
a fund of ten million Rs. provided by the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi 
{Gandhi Memorial Trust), will spread the teachings of Mahatma 
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Gandhi and “promote the acceptance by all peoples of the 
principles of truth and non-violence in the conduct of social, 
national and international affairs”. The statement of objectives of 
the Foundation, prepared by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan and Acharya Kripalani, says that it will set up an 
international research and study centre and try to find techniques 
for the application of non-violence in national and international 
affairs. It will also provide information and counsel and assist 
teaching institutions in the form of research fellowships, travel 
grants and library equipment. The Foundation will also strive to 
popularise the principles and techniques of non-violence, but it will not 
identify itself with any movement or programme anywhere in the 
world. The headquarters of the Foundation will be located in Delhi. 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad declared open in Bombay the Mani Bhavan 
Gandhi Memorial. This house was Mahatma Gandhi’s Bombay 
residence during the years 1917-34. The house has been acquired 
by the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi to be a centre for promoting 


Gandhian ideals. 


NEW GANDHI STATUE IN CALCUTTA 
A bronze statue of Mahatma Gandhi, 11 ft. in height and 
made by the eminent sculptor Shri Debi Prasad Roy Chowdhuri 
who is President of the Academy of Fine Arts, was unveiled by 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru in the Calcutta Maidan. In the pose of 
the statue, the sculptor adopted as his motif the words of a poem 
by Tagore “If no one comes at your call, go along alone”. The 
statue depicts the Mahatma, his head slightly bent forward, walking 
on an uneven hard path, regardless of obstacles in the way 
represented by a thorny plant in which one end of his wrapper 
is caught. The following words of the Mahatma are _ inscribed 
on the pedestal of the statue: ‘In the midst of death’ life persists, 
in the midst of untruth truth persists, in the midst of darkness light 

persists, hence I gather that God is life, truth and love.” 


J. C. BOSE BIRTH CENTENARY 
Presiding over the Birth Centenary of the late Jagadish Chandra 
Bose, the famous scientist, held at the Bose Institute in Calcutta, 


Shri Jawaharlal Nehru referring to the bridging of the gap between 
matter and spirit for which the great scientist worked, said : 
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“High and mighty people are meeting in different parts of the world 
to discuss the questions of disarmament and stoppage of atomic 
tests knowing full well that if they fail they will head towards 
disaster. Yet fear and hatred prevent their coming together and 
dealing with the problem in a logical way.” Suggesting that approach 
to the problem be made on somewhat different lines, he said that 
something else had to come in order to disentangle the knot, and 
“that something else can only be described as the spiritual approach 
in the broadest sense”’. 

Representatives of several foreign Scientific Institutes read 
messages, on the occasion, from their organizations. 

Delivering a memorial lecture, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan described 
how science, art and religion had blended harmoniously in the 
composite personality of J. C. Bose. 

Prof. Humayun Kabir opened an exhibition of instruments 
invented by J. C. Bose for physical and plant physiological research, 
and of a rich collection of antiquities, rare paintings, ancient 
sculptures and books on poetry and philosophy, which illustrated 
the great scientist’s manifold cultural interests. An attraction at 
the exhibition was a number of personal letters written to J. C. Bose 
by Tagore, Gandhi, and some famous scientists, politicians and 
writers of western countries. 


INTELLECTION AND ILLUMINATION 

Addressing a gathering in Calcutta, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan said 
that the past history of India emphasised that the fulfilment of 
man was not intellection but illumination. It was not logic of 
the intellect which the world required today, but they required the 
logic of human nature. The whole personality must be transformed. 
Our actions must be civilized and our feelings refined. We must 
seriously look upon other people as brothers. What stood in the 
way of this brotherhood was one’s inclination to dominate others 
and rob other people to make oneself rich and prosperous. 


TAGORE’S PAINTINGS 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru laid the foundation stone of ‘Vichitra”’ 
at Santiniketan, which will house a gallery of Tagore’s paintings 
and will form an annexe of the ‘‘Rabindra Sadan” (Tagore Memorial) 
to be built later on. 
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CULTURAL INSTITUTES IN CALCUTTA 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan laid the foundation stone of Sri Chaitanya 
Research Institute in Calcutta, which he hoped, would preach the 
eternal truth, of which Sri Chaitanya (the famous Vaishnava saint 
of the 15th cent.) was the greatest exponent. “A new world,” he 
added, ‘‘must be based on the gospel of love and truth if we are 
to survive.” 

The Institute will provide opportunities for the study of Vaishnava 
literature and philosophy. Scholars from various centres of 
Vaishnavism in India will work in different sections of the Institute, 
but it will not be sectarian ; people of all religious thoughts would 
be welcome to meet there and exchange their ideas. 

At a reception held at the new building of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture in Calcutta which will house a library, 
reading room, auditorium, and guest-house for foreign scholars, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan said that whatever might be man’s activities, 
-he must be guided by a sense of spiritual values. Recent events 
had shown that if man stopped at his present intellectual level, 
he would have no peace of mind. Only spiritual realization gave 
him joy and a_ sense of friendliness. Religion led man, Dr. 
Radhakrishnan added, from ignorance to knowledge; it stood for 
catholicity and comprehensiveness, and these virtues should be 


recaptured. 


INDIAN LITERATURE IN RUSSIA 

A Russian translation of the complete text of the Paficatantra 
has been brought out by the Publishing House of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. A new Russian translation of the Hitopadesa 
too has recently come out (the first having been made in 1911-13), 
based on a Hindi version published from Delhi, and _ illustrated 
by an Indian artist. The Paficatantra and the HitopadeSa are 
famous Sanskrit story-books. 


CULTURAL DELEGATIONS 
A delegation of Indian Indologists led by Prof. Nalinaksha 
Dutt, M.P., the Pali scholar, visited Russia, and a delegation of 
Chinese artists visited India. 
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INDO—U.A.R, CULTURAL AGREEMENT 
A cultural agreement between India and the United Arab 
Republic has been signed in Cairo providing for the exchange of 
scholars and educational facilities between the countries. 


EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHERS’ CONFERENCE 

The third session of this Conference, sponsored by the University 
of Hawaii, it is announced, will he held during June 22—July 31, 1959 
in Honolulu. The chief objective of the Conference is “to consider 
the practical implications of Comparative Philosophy for cultural 
institutions as a basis for world understanding and co-operation.” : 
The work of the Conference will be divided into six one-week 
sections, each being devoted to a special aspect of the over-all 
problem of the Conference. We hope the Conference will be well- 
attended and successful in its objectives. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ITEMS 

It is reported from Lahore (in West Pakistan) that Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler who served formerly in India as Director-General of 
Archaeology, has discovered the remains of ancient Puskalavati as 
a result of excavations at Charsadda in the plains near Peshawar. 
As the ancient capital of the country of Gandhara, Puskalavati 
was a very flourishing city lying on one of the important trade 
routes from Central Asia to India, on which also stood, about a 
hundred miles further down, the famous town of Taxila (Taksasila). 
Successive strata of occupation revealing various phases of civilization 
were discovered during the excavation of a 70-ft. high mound. 
This city was captured by Alexander in 327 B.C. during his expedition 
to India, after a month’s siege. Another mound in the area, locally 
known as Shaikhanderi, is supposed by Sir Mortimer to be the 
site of another capital city built close to Puskalavati. 

The foundatien of the Taj Mahal at Agra has been found on 
underground examination to stand on well-columns built on the 
bedrock below and massive beams of specially treated strong timber 
have been found lying between the columns and the base of the main 
structure. The foundation blocks were found joined to these wooden 
beams by means of copper plates and bolts, to act, it is presumed, 
as shock-absorbers so that during an earthquake the superstructure 
would sway instead of rocking. 
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Recent clearance operations at the 2nd cent. B.C. rock-cut 
caves at Pitalkhora, 12 miles south of Chalisgaon Ry. station, in 
the Aurangabad Dist. of Bombay State, have shown that the main 
stipa of the site was partly rock-cut and partly built-up in masonry. 
Three small stupa-shaped crystal reliquaries and a semi-circular crystal 
object with a circular aperture resembling a ring flattened on 
one side were recovered from the main stupa in the chaitya-hall. 
The caves were originally provided with ornate facades which collapsed 
and covered up the entrances. 

Surface exploration carried out by the Asutosh Museum of 
- Calcutta University at Mahinagar and Hariharpur, two contiguous 
villages 8 miles south of Calcutta, has yielded pottery which would 
link the civilization of estuarine Ganga with that of the Indus 
Valley of the 3rd millennium B.C. This is the first time that pottery 
of the Harappan type has been found anywhere in eastern India. 
The finds show that the sites were in occupation till about the 
beginning of the Christian era. Extensive low mounds at the site are 
supposed to show that the remains of an ancient city lie buried 
there. Considered together with similar discoveries in lower Bengal 
during the last two years, the present finds may show that the 
“Indus Valley” culture, remains of which are being found in many 
places in North India, had its branches in Eastern India as well. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA, VOL, I, second edition, revised 
and enlarged, 1958, The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 
Calcutta, Rs, 35. 

The first edition of “The Cultural Heritage of India” was 
published in 1937 in three volumes. The present revised and 
enlarged edition is being brought out in a series which is to consist 
of a larger number of independent volumes. Instead of reprinting 
the volumes in their original form, the scope of the work has now 
been enlarged and made more comprehensive, authoritative and 
adequately representative of different aspects of Indian thought. 
The old articles have also been revised and brought up to date. 
The plan of arrangement has been improved by grouping the 
topics in such a way that each volume may be fairly complete 
and fulfil the requirements of those interested in any particular 
branch of the subject. Each volume now will be self-contained, 
with separate pagination, bibliography and index. Volume I of the 
second edition is appearing after Vols. III (which appeared in 1953) 
and IV (in 1956). The reason for this is that in the first edition 
there were a number of representative articles on philosophy and 
religion, the two subjects which, under the new scheme, have now 
been assigned to Vols. III and IV, the preparation of which thus 
acquired an advantage over the others, and it was therefore thought 
expedient to publish them first. 

Volume I deals with the Early Phases, i.e., the Pre-historic, 
Vedic, Upanishadic, Jaina and Buddhist aspects of ancient Indian 
culture. The volume consists of 33 articles, of which only 10 were 
contained in the first edition. The contributors are scholars distin- 
guished in their respective fields. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan is the 
Chairman of the Board of editors, and Volume I is edited by 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Nalinaksha Dutt, A. D. Pusalker and Nirmal 
Kumar Bose. Dr. Radhakrishnan contributed a valuable Introduction 
to thc first edition which is reproduced in the current edition. 
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This encyclopedia of Indian culture will be a very welcome addition 
to the growing literature on the subject and we hope the present 


edition will be as popular as its predecessor. 
B. B. 


THE INDIAN BUDDHIST ICONOGRAPHY, by Dr.  Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya, second revised and enlarged edition, 1958, Firma 
K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, Rs. 40. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1924, The present 
revised and enlarged second edition contains a large number of 
illustrations from Indian, Nepalese, Tibetan and Chinese sources. 
The work will serve the purpose of a useful and valuable hand- 
book of Buddhist gods and goddesses, their images, descriptions etc. 

The book is mainly based on the Sadhanamala, the Nispanna- 
yogavali and other cognate texts of Tantric ritual, which are full 
of valuable information on Buddhist gods and goddesses. The 
Buddhist Pantheon in countries outside India was developed princi- 
pally on the basis and inspiration of standard Indian texts, and 
these foreign representations also have been utilized and included 
within the scope of the present work. 

The work deals elaborately with the Dhyani and Mortal Buddhas ; 
the gods and goddesses who are their Emanations ; the Bodhisattvas ; 
the collective Deities i.e. gods and goddesses of direction, protection, 
dance etc; the Philosophical Deities such as the twelve Paramitas, 
Dharinis etc ; the Hindu Deities adopted in Buddhism, etc. 

The Sadhanamala which forms the basic text of Buddhist 
iconography contains not only descriptions and other details regarding 
the Buddhist deities but also a lot of information on historical 
and cultural conditions in India during the medieval period i.e. 
the 7th-12th centuries. This and the other cognate texts which 
reflect the atmosphere of one or two more subsequent centuries, 
also contain valuable information on Tantric philosophy, its psychic 
exercises, authors, saints, charms, symbols and magic. The Nispanna- 
yogavali was composed by Abhayakara Gupta, a teacher of the 
Vikramasila University, who flourished in A. D. 1084-1130. We 
have no doubt the book under review will be of great value to 
students of the subject. 


B. B.. 
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RACES AND CULTURES OF INDIA, by D. N. Majumdar, 3rd edition, 
1958, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, Rs. 22°50. 

Professor Majumdar allowed the first edition (1944) of the present 
book to grow out of a course of lectures he delivered in 1942, 
which has now been enlarged by incorporation of much recent 
information on the subject. Race is firstly discussed and then comes 
a review of the racial composition of the Indian people, followed by 
chapters on the economic and social life of various sections of 
India’s population. While presenting the descriptive material, the 
author engages in a discussion of many up-to-date viewpoints and 
occasional discourses on Functionalism, the Historical School, Evolu- 
tionism etc; in the third part of the book, there are specific 
discussions on Caste, tribal forms of belief regarding the supernatural, 
primitive medicine, criminal tribes of India, and the place of 
anthropology in relation to current problems of social life. 

The canvas is thus widely laid, and would prove to be satisfactory 
to teachers and students alike. Some omissions have however been 
unfortunate. There is some work on blood-grouping among the 
Paniyans, for instance, dating from 1954, which ought to have been 
utilized. It is again unfortunate that although a mass of statistics 
has been made available at the end of the fourth chapter, there is 
hardly any discussion on the significance of the data presented. 
In the chapters devoted to social anthropology, there is much precious 
material based on direct and fairly careful observation, but one 
also comes across much which partakes of the character of field-notes. 
Even in the more scholarly portions of the book, Professor Majumdar 
indulges in sweeping statements which are open to question. For 
instance, it is perhaps too early to state that India’s ‘‘palaeolithic people 
probably first occupied peninsular India and continued its drift to 
northern India, to the Sohan valley in the Punjab” (p. 23). By a happy 
stroke of luck, Prof. Majumdar may prove to be right in future ; but 
as things stand today there is no reason to make a guess of this kind, 
even when it is qualified by the term “probably”. On p. 27 again, 
there occurs the following statement of a similar nature—“The 
Mohenjo-daro civilization must be ‘Dravidian’ in origin, and the 
racial type to which the Mohenjo-daro people belonged was 
probably Méediterranean......The Mediterranean must have been 
matriarchal” etc. In a book meant for beginners, it is perhaps 
more important to develop a scientific attitude and the habit of 
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questioning facts, or of devising new lines of observation for putting 
to test prevalent hypotheses than to load the mind with statements 
of the above kind. The book is useful. But on account of its loosely 
integrated character, it is likely to mislead the student sometimes, 


which is the last thing Prof. Majumdar himself would desire. 
Nirmal Kumar Bose 


AN OUTLINE OF THE CULTURAL HISTORY OF INDIA, edited by Syed 
Abdul Latif, The Institute of IndosMiddle East Cultural Studies, 
Hyderabad, 1958, Rs. 15. 

This book is divided into three parts, viz. (1) Aryan Culture, 
(2) Impact of Muslim Culture, and (3) Impact of European 
Influence. The first part consists of 7 chapters, the second of 5 
chapters and the third of 4 chapters, contributed by Prof. P. M. 
Sundaram, Prof. S. Natarajan, Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, Dr. N. 
Dandekar, Prof. S. Hanumantha Rao, Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Prof. 
Abdul Majid Siddiqi, Dr. Syed Abid Husain, Prof. Syed Abdul 
Wahab Bukhari, Dr. Mir Valiuddin, Shri Salahuddin M. Younus, 
Dr. M. Rahatullah Khan and Dr. B. Ramakrishna Rao. 

The chapters present a brief and lucid account of their respective 
subject-matters and would prove useful to readers. The topics dealt 
with are, Part I—Pre-Aryan Culture of India, Vedic Society and Religion, 
the Vedic Philosophy, Rise of Jainism and Buddhism, Post-Vedic 
Literature, Re-orientation of Hindu Culture, Cultural Influence 
abroad in Early Times and Reflex Influence; Part II—Impact of Muslim 
Culture, the Rise of a Mixed New Language, Indo-Persian Literature 
in Medieval India, the Bhakti and Reformist Movements, Sufi 
Movements in India ; Part I1I—Impact of European Influence, Law in 
Modern India, Modern Religious Trends in India and Cultural 


Synthesis in India. 
B. B. 


A SOCIAL HISTORY OF ISLAMIC INDIA 1605-1748, By Dr. Mohammad 
Yasin, The Upper India Publishing House Ltd., Lucknow, 1958, 
Rs. 15. 

The author of this book is a Lecturer in History at the 
Lucknow University. ‘The work consists of chapters on the following 
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topics, viz) The Community, Economic Life, Muslims and Hindus, 
Festivities and Ceremonies, Some Important Sects, Indianization 
of the Community, Man and Morals, Indian Islam in the First 
Millennium, Mujaddid Alf-i-Sani, Mujaddid’s Mission Goes On, 
and Conclusion. 

The author is of the view that during the period under review 
hardly any facts are come across which would justify the view 
that the Muslims constituted a distinct nation by themselves. The 
Muslim community of India, he thinks, was essentially an integral 
part of the Indian people having much more in common with 
other peoples of India than with those outside India. There was 
hardly any trace of All-India communal patriotism among the 
Muslims who were as sharply differentiated into regional groups 
with regional patriotisms and habits of life as the non-Muslim 
peoples like the Bengali, Punjabi, Purbia and Deccani in our own 
times. Race-consciousness and superiority complexes among the 
Muslims stood in the way of the formation of a distinct and solid 
national mass. Indian Muslims, the author points out, never felt 
quite at home among non-Indian Muslims, nor were those of 
one province forced to serve in another. Though Muslim society 
is theoretically casteless, politico-socio-economic factors cut up the 
Muslim community into classes as rigid in composition as castes. 
Within India, Islam could not altogether escape the contagion of 
the caste system and the gulf remained wide between low class 
Indian converts and upper class Muslims as also between the other 
constituent parts of the Muslim community. The king and the 
nobility set the tone of society in spite of the theological thunders 
of the Ulema. On matters of cultural interest, there was a good 
deal of “give and take’? between Muslims and other Indian 
communities. 

We hope the book will be read with much profit by students 


of the period. 
OB. 


WHISPERS FROM ETERNITY, by Paramahansa Yogananda, 7th edition, 

1958, Self-Realization Fellowship, Los Angeles, California, § 3.00. 
This, book is divided into five sections, viz., Prayers and Soul 

Thoughts, Invocations to the Manifestations of God in the Temples 
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of Great Lives, Children’s Prayers, and Experiences in Supercon- 
sciousness and Messages to Devotees. Every section consists of a 
number of prayers, invocations or thoughts, all extremly simple in 
language and style and transparently clear in expression. Earnestness 
and sincerity run through every line. The attitude is one of deep 
devotion and surrender to the Universal Spirit. The fervour of 
spirituality is marked in every word, and is complemented by a 
wide sympathy. The book will be of great interest to those who 
feel drawn to a mystic’s approach to God as a loving parent who 


sustains His creation and is also immanent in it. 
B. B. 


PARAMAHANSA YOGANANDA : IN MEMORIAM, Self-Realization Fellow- 
ship, Los Angeles, California, 1958. 

The book narrates the events of the days shortly preceding the 
passing away of the saintly teacher in 1952. Born in 1893, he 
graduated from Calcutta University and joined the monastic Order 
in 1914. In 1920 he went to U.S.A. and spent his life there teaching 
Yoga and establishing Self-Realization Fellowship centres for its practice. 
In India, ashramas were established at Ranchi, and at Dakshineswar 
and Baranagar near Calcutta. His disciples number many. He taught 
union with the Divine Spirit as the highest bliss and goal. A very 
unusual feature in his death was, as certified by the Mortuary 
Director, Forest Lawn Memorial-Park, Los Angeles, that no physical 
disintegration was visible in his body even 20 days after death. 
Something of the same kind was also reported from Pondicherry 
after the death of Sri Aurobindo. This phenomenon is probably due 
to the power of Yoga which is said to so purify the physical 
system, apart from its effects on the mental and spiritual life, that 
the onset of the processes of post-mortem disintegration is delayed. 


B. B. 
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